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%* A glossary of abbreviations of Government Departments and Societies and Committees 
of all kinds, together with their full address and telephone numbers. The glossary is pub- 


lished in two parts—A to Ie one week, Ig to Z the next. 
mentioned the word LONDON is implicit i in the address. 


IGE 
IHVE 


SIA 
SIA 
SNHTPC 


In all cases where the town is not 


Institution of Gas Engineers. 17, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. Sloane 8266 
Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 49, Cadogan Square, 

Sloane 1601/3158 
Incorporated Institute of British Decorators. Drayton House, Gordon Street, 
C.1. Euston 2450 


Institute of Landscape Architects. 12, Gower Street, W.C.1. Museum 1783 


Institute of Arbitrators. 35/37, Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, 

; Strand, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4071 
Institute of Builders. 48, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Museum 7197/5176 
Institute of Refrigeration. Dalmeny House, Monument Street, E.C.3. Avenue 6851 


Institute of Registered Architects. 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Abbey 6172 
Institution of Structural Engineers. 11, Upper Belgrave Street, S.W.1. Sloane 7128 
Inland Waterways Association. 14, Great James’ Street, W.C.2. Chancery 7718 


Lead Industries Development Council. Eagle House, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 


Whitehall 7264/4175 
London Master Builders’ Association. 47, Bedford Square, W.C.1. Museum 3891 


Modern Architectural Research Group (English Branch of CIAM). Secretary: 
Gontran Goulden, Building Centre, 26, Store Street, W.C.1. Museum 5400 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 55, Whitehall, S.W.1. Whitehall 3400 
Ministry of Education. Curzon Street House, Curzon Street, W.1. | Mayfair 9400 
Ministry of Health. 23, Savile Row, W.1. Regent 8411 


Ministry of Housing and Local Government. Whitehall, S.W.1. Whitehall 4300 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 8, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. Whitehall 6200 
Ministry of Supply. Shell Mex House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. Gerrard 6933 


Ministry of Transport. Berkeley Square House, Berkeley Square, W.1. Mayfair 9494 
Ministry of Works. Lambeth Bridge House, S.E.1. Reliance 7611 
Natural Asphalte Mine-Owners and Manufacturers Council. 

94-98, Petty France, S.W.1. Abbey 1010 
National Association of Shopfitters. 9, Victoria Street, S.W.1. Abbey 4813 


National Buildings Record. 37, Onslow Gardens, S.W.7. Kensington 8161 
National Council of Building Material Producers, 10, Princes St., S.W.1. Abbey 5i11 
National Federation of Building Trades Employers. 82, New Cavendish Street, 
W.1. Langham 4041/4054 
National Federation of Building Trades Operatives. Federal House, 

Cedars Road, Clapham, S.W.4. Macaulay 4451 
National Federation of Housing Societies. 13, Suffolk St.,S.W.1. Whitehall 1693 
National House Builders Registration Council. 82, New Cavendish Street, W.1. 


Langham 4341 
National Physical Laboratory. Head Office, Teddington. Molesey 1380 
National Sawmilling Association. 14, New Bridge Street, E.C.4. City 1476 


National Smoke Abatement Society. Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, 
S$.W.1. Abbey 1359 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty. 
, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. Whitehall 0211 
Political and Economic Planning. 16, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. Whitehall 7245 
Reinforced Concrete Association. 94, Petty France, S.W.1. Abbey 4504 
Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 15, Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh 20396 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 66, Portland Place, W.1. Langham 5721 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 12, Great George Street, S.W.1 
Whitehall '$322/9242 
Whitehall 3935 
Regent 3335 


Royal Fine Art Commission. 22a, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 
Royal Society. Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. 

Royal Society of Arts. 6, John Adam Street, W.C.2. Trafalgar 2366 
Royal Sanitary Institute. 90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. Sloane 5134 
Rural Industries Bureau. 35, Camp Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. Wimbledon 5101 
Society of British Paint Manufacturers. Grosvenor Gardens House, 


Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. Victoria 2186 

Society for Cultural Relations with the USSR. 14, Kensington Square, London, 
Western 1571 
Society of Engineers. 17, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Abbey 7244 


School Furniture Manufacturers’ Association. 30, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


Mansion House 3921 
Structural Insulation Association. 32, Queen Anne Street, W.1. Langham 7616 
Society of Industrial Artists. 7, Woburn Square, W.C.1. . Langham 1984 
Scottish National Housing. = Planning Council. 
Hon. Sec., Robert Pollock, Town Clerk, Rutherglen. 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 55, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 
Holborn 2646 

Town and Country Planning Association. 28, King Street, Covent Garden, 

W.C.2. Temple Bar 5006 


Timber Development Association. 21, a Hill, E.C.4., City 4771 
Town Planning Institute. 18, Ashley Place, S i. Victoria 8815 
Timber Trades Federation. 75, Cannon Street, E.C.4. City 5051 
War Damage Commission. 6, Carlton House Terrace, S.W.1. Whitehall 4341 


Zinc Development Association. Lincoln House, Turl Street, Oxford. Oxford 47988 
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RAISING THE 
LEVEL OF .... 


.... workmanship 


SOrvice 


E Q M Q 
Excellent design and first class workman- Zen 
level of others. bam 


ETCHELLS, CONGDON & MUIR 
Limited 

ANCOATS - MANCHESTER - ENGLAND 

ECM. 40 


ship allied with the finest materials 
combine to raise E.C.M. Lifts above the 


THE ANSWER IS 
Sealocrete 


DOUBLE STRENGTH PREMIX 


Incorporated in granolithic floor toppings 
produces a dustproof, oilproof, water- 
proof, case hardened surface. Ideal for 
industrial purposes. Rapid hardens 
giving greater density and _ increased 
crushing and tensile strength. 


Sealantone 


LIQUID COLOURS FOR CEMENT 


The original non-fading liquid Colours 
for Cement make floors colourful, dust- 
proof, oilproof, greaseproof and water- 
resistant in one operation. 


SEALOCRETE PRODUCTS LTD 
ATLANTIC WORKS : HYTHE ROAD : LONDON N.W.I0 


Phone: LADbroke 0015-6-7 Grams: “‘Exploiture, Wesphone, London” 


| | 
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COMBINED SHEETS 


PAT. No. 416840. PAT. No, 472926. PAT. No. 472928 


A pleasing interior and a highly 
efficient roof covering has been 
achieved in a single operation 
by the use of “ TURNALL ” 
Combined Sheets on this group 
of modern industrial buildings. 


BRACKNELL DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


E. A. Ferriby, B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., Chief Architect. 


il 


MANCHESTERI7 


TURNERS ASBESTOS CEMENT CO LTD 


70.17 


\ \ \ \ \ 
\ = \ \ = 
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When it’s Steam Services, Heating, Hot Water 
Supplies, Air Conditioning, or other engineering 
services, you can’t go wrong with Berry —the firm 
with 143 years’ specialised experience. 


Let Berry quote you ! 


and at WARRINGTON & DONCASTER 


TAS/ZB.24. 


iv 


L 


Fe 


ICES by 
G SERV 
ENGINEERIN PRY | 
vA\ . 
1810- 954 —Over 144 Years’ Experience 
q 


ce 


24. 


SOME OF THE 
ARCHITECTS 
WHO HAVE 
SPECIFIED 


COLT 
VENTILATION 


Robert Burke, L.R.1.B.A. 
H. Marcus Brown & 
Lewits, L./L.R.1.B.A. 


P. G. Budgen & Partners 
F./A.R.I.B.A. 

Louts de Sotssons & 
Partners, F./F.R.1.B.A. 

Fohn F. Bevan, A.R.1.B.A. 

Cordingley & McIntyre, 
F./A.R.I1.B.A,. 

G. H. Crossley, F.R.1.B.A. 
Derbyshire County 
Architect 

B. Ivor Day, F.R.1.B.A. 

Elliott, Cox & Partners, 
F.R.LC.S., 

A./L./F. R.1.B.A. 

W. F. Donger, L.R.1.B.A., 
F.R.I.C.S. 

Garbutt, Archibald & 
Archibald, L./A.R.1.B.A. 

Dudding & Partners, 

F. 'A.R.I.B.A. 

Gordon Griffiths, F.R.1.B.A., 
A.M.T.P.I. 

E. H. Firmin, F.R.1.B.A. 

Ley, Colbeck & Partners, 
F. 'F.R.1.B.A., A.A.DIPL., 
F.R.I.C.S. 

J. H. Napper, M.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.I1. 
Lavender & Twentyman 

& Percy, F./A.R.1.B.A. 

Gordon Payne & Preece, 
A./A.R.I.B.A. 

Edward D. Mills, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.R.S.A. 

W. H. Saunders & Son, 
F./L.R.I.B.A. 

Spence & Price, 

A. /A.R.LB.A. 

R. Scrivener & Sons, 

A.R.I.B.A. 


P. Nolan Powell & Alport, 
A./A.R.I.B.A. 

A, F. Seal & Partners, 
F./F.R.1.B.A. 

Walker & Collinson, 
A.1.A.A., A.1.A.S. 
Wood, Coldstraw & 
Yorath, A./L.R.1.B.A. 
Willmott & Robertson, 
F./L.R.1.B.A. 

Wallis, Gilbert & Partners 
F. /F.R.I.B.A. 

Newby Vincent & Partners 


Kenneth F. Wray, 
F.R.I1.B.A, 
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THERE ARE OVER 5,000 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS 
WITH NATURAL VENTILA 
PLANNED BY 


ROY AL DOULTO N POTTERY | ee SULTING ENGiNEERS : Mess s. W. 8. Atkins & 
Pa tners, 158 Vectra St eet, L nd n, S.W.1. 

“ONSULTING ARCHITECT FOR ELEVATIONS : Louis. 

Erdv, Esq., > 8.,27 Knightrider Street. 

London, E.C.4 

COLT’S were called in at the planning stage to advise on the ventilation of a 

new extension to The Whieldon Pottery for Doulton & Company, the world- als 

famous Potters. 

The problem was to provide extraction over the area which was to be occupied r/\) 

by Tunnel Kilns to remove the very considerable amount of heat which would 

be given off. It was also essential that no dust should enter through the Take 

Extractor Ventilators. Furthermore, as Fluorine gas was given off during the advantage 

process, continuous positive extraction at all times was essential for the well- g 

being of the operatives. . of 

The COLT SR/2046 Natural High- a 

Duty Roof Extractor Ventilator was the experience 

ideal solution to the problem. Itsaero- gained in 

foil curves harness even the lightest roof 

eddy to assist extraction and prevent every type 


down-draught. of Indus 
Forty-nine of these Ventilators were stry 
installed to provide from five to six air =— call in 


changes per hour, without the disadvan- 
tages of running costs, noise, wear, tear COLT 
and maintenance. The buildings are to help 
now in use and the ventilating system 


has proved more than satisfactory. solve your 
FREE MANUAL with full specifications of Ventilation 
Cc 8) L T the wide range of Colt Ventilators is available on I 
request from Dept. A.27|167 prob ems 


THE SPECIALISTS IN PLANNED NATURAL 


VENTILATION 


COLT VENTILATION LTD SURBITON SURREY ELMbridge 6511-5 


Also at: Birmingham. Bradford. Bridgend (Glam.), Bristol, Dublin, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Landon, Manchester, ceeneie <7 
Tyne, Sheffield and Warwick. 


i 
‘ | 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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P. & G. Emergency Lighting Equipment is 
automatic and instantaneous in operation; 
it is backed by the longest experience in 
battery manufacture culminating in the 
closed-top design of cell which has all the 
advantages of a sealed cell—yet a lid which 
can be removed with the minimum of 
trouble: it is the ideal battery cell for Emer- 
gency Lighting in Hospitals, Cinemas, 
Theatres, Public Buildings, Concert Halls, 
Schools, Factories, Offices, Hotels, etc. 


The P.& G. Closed Top Cell 


has a lid of moulded Dagenite composition with a rubber 
joint ring, and rubber gaskets between the terminal 
pillars and lid, to render the lid acid-tight 


Wl 


ENQUIRIES TO 


My 


The P.& G. service includes 
technical advice, either as a detailed 
specification or as a second opinion 
on any projected scheme, complete 
equipment, and regular inspection 
and reports. 

P. & G. also supply self-contained 
battery and charger cubicles for 

fire alarms, telephones and 

electric clocks. 


(BATTERY MAKERS SINCE 1882) 


VICTORIA STREET: LONDON: SW 


Vi 


; Sf, As, 
| | 
; | | 
+ 
| | | | | 
= 
| | \ | 
| BA | 
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WARERITE Limited offer a complete service to 
Architects, Builders and Shopfitters. There are 
WARERITE Veneers and Panels for those who are 
equipped and prefer to undertake themselves the 
specialist work of fabricating, veneering to plywood 


and similar core materials. WARERITE Veneered Boards 


are also available in standard sizes or to specification, 


A new booklet just published, ‘ Installing 
Warerite Laminated Plastics’, is particularly 
intended to help 


WARERITE LIMITED - WARE - HERTS - Tel WARE 502 


Builders and Shopfitters 
in the installation of 
WARERITE products. 
Please write for a copy 
and for sample set of 
WARERITE patterns, 
colour textures and 
wood prints. 


cut to shape ready for installation on the site or for 
use as components of fixtures. 


WARERITE Panels 


4” solid plastics panels 
mainly used for wall sur- 
faces erected in plastics or 
metal beadings. 
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WARERITE 
Veneered Boards 


Structural materials. Con- 
sist of WARERITE Ven- 
eers bonded to plywood or 
blockboard cores. Usually 
or similar thicknesses. 


MADE FOR THE JOB 


WARERITE 


Handy Panels 


WARERITE Veneers ready- 
bonded to 4mm. plywood. 
Suitable for covering existing 
wooden tops, using normal 
wood-to-wood glue jointing 
technique. 


WARERITE 


REGO. TRADE MARK 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 


Sales Offices: London, Birmingham, Manchester and Glasgow 


Vii 


Product of Bakelite Limited 


WA6A 


REGO. TRADE HARK 
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CONEX 
COMPRESSION 
JOINTS. 


Made in the most modern 
factory of its type and 
approved by the leading 
Architects, Surveyors and 
Contractors, Government 
Departments, Municipal 
Authorities and Water 
Works throughout the 
world. 


VEG 


MODERN PLUMBING is a scientific business, with no place for 
** hit-or-miss ” methods. Only the best is good enough in 
materials as in workmanship. That is why CONEX Compression 
Joints have rapidly established a po.ition of pre-eminence in the 
industry. Made by the most advanced production techniques, 
CONEX Compression Joints offer the simplest, speediest, 
strongest—and, at the same time, the most economical—means 
of jointing copper tube. The joint can be “made” in 10 
seconds with a spanner, and, if necessary, broken and re-made 
without impairing its efficiency. Unaffected by variations of 
temperature or vibration, it is capable of withstanding pressures 
far greater than experienced in normal use—in actual public 
tests CONEX Compression Joints have withstood pressures of 
up to Ibs./sq. in. 


AN INVITATION. We invite you to prove to your 
own satisfaction that CONEX is the best Joint. Write 
ik NOW for FREE testing samples, together with fully 


CONEX-TERNA LTD., WHITEHALL RD., GREAT BRIDGE, STAFFS. Phone: Tipton 1162-3 Grams: 


illustrated literature. 


Conex Terna, Tipton. 
Viii 
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FLOORING 


SYSTEMS 
Put the 
factory on 
a sound 


footing 


Open steel flooring that provides maximum load-carrying 
capacity, with minimum weight. 

The ideal solution to the problem of providing light- 
passing, ventilating, non-slip floors. 


Four standard types provide a choice to meet any require- 


for ment ... in strength, in lightness and in price. 

im All types are obtainable as stair and ladder treads, fitted 

ion with standard end plates. 

the 

on Can be cut to the most intricate outlines, to fit round 

nf machines, form operating platforms, etc. 

est, 

ans * These two types are also available in Alumin- 

Io ium Alloy—non-corrodible and non-sparking 

ide 

of : Please Send For Fuller Details 

res = 

lic FISHOLOW LEADS IN STEEL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 

of 
FLOWSCREEN Partitioning; FLOWDOOR Clothes Lockers; 
FLOWSTOR Mobile Storage Systems; FISHOLOW Cycle 
Racks; FISHOLOW Shelving; FLOWSTOCK Storage Units; 
FLOWLINE and FLOWLINK Conveyors; FLOWCLINE 
Portable Conveyors; FLOWSTACK Pallets; FLOWCLAMP 
Storage Rack System; FLOWPAN Rack Storage; FLOW- 
RACK Box Storage, etc. . 

ur : London Office: 46, Baker Street, W.1. Tel.: WELbeck 

ite 5402. 


Manchester Office: Ciifton Lodge, Park Crescent, Victoria 
lly : : ; Park, Manchester, 14. Tel.: Rusholme 6307. 
Liverpool! Office: 604, Tower Building, Water Street, 


Liverpool 2. Tel.: CENetral 1170. 


A N D LI N G te D | Vi ~ | 0 N | Cardiff Office: 10 Dumfries Place. Tel.: Cardiff 29045. 


Glasgow Office: |, Clifton Street, Glasgow C.2. 9 Tel.: 


12. Tel: VIC 2371 Douglas 4297. Also Belfast and 


on, 
ix 
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A Functional Ceiling 


Copland S.M. School, Wembley, Middx. 
County Architect: C. G. Stillman, F.R.I.B.A. 


A SUSPENDED ceiling can do much to make 

a building more suitable for its purpose. It 
may be designed to raise the efficiency and reduce 
the cost of heating, exclude dust and draughts, 
improve acoustics, aid distribution of artificial 
light, alter proportions or provide an effective 
feature in a decorative scheme. When you are 
seeking one or a combination of these advantages, 
we shall be pleased to place our specialist services 


at your disposal. 


ANDERSON CONSTRUCTION Co. LTD 


@ PARTITIONING @ THERMAL INSULATION @ SOUND DEADENING 


CLIFTON HOUSE, 


EUSTON ROAD, 


LONDON, EUSton 7465 


Contracting Agents in BIRMINGHAM, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, CROYDON, FOLKESTONE, 
GLASGOW, LEEDS, MAIDSTONE, MANCHESTER, ROMFORD, SOUTHAMPTON. 
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hen you have to get down to 


a PRICE, you can be sure of the 
best possible VALUE for that price 


Write for Illustrated List and 
Distributor details. 


WITH 


MOULDED 
PLASTIC 


TOILET 
SEATS 


ROBERT M‘ARD 


COMPANY LIMITED | 
CROWN WORKS - DENTON 
MANCHESTER - ENGLAND 
Telephone: DENTON 3837/8/9 
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turn off 
the waterworks 


As far as everyday wear and tear is concerned, cosmetics 


have a very easy time of it compared with modern paints and finishes. The finishes of today—in their 


various applications—must take everything in their stride and come up smiling. Decorative paints and 


transport finishes must be impervious to the undermin‘ng effects of the elements. Heavy machinery finishes 


must combat the chemical hazards of their working environment. Industrial finishes for mass production 


must help to sell the product and then withstand the knocks and bruises of regular use. Wood finishes must 


enhance and preserve the beauty of well-designed furniture. That’s why there is such 
a high rate of preference for Cellon finishing products. They are as perfect as 


modern science can make them. Whatever your business—from aircraft or 


building construction, right through to the manufacture of small consumer 


goods—there’s a Cellon finish ready and waiting to give eye appeal and 


CERRUX 


sat 
“dern Decorative 


lasting protection to your product. 


CELLON 


LIMITED 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES PHONE: KINGSTON 1234 


| 
Gy me y 
0 
Ltd. Kingston on 
CERRUX DECORATIVE PAINTS O 
CVS-775 
Xl 
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DOVER, MELBOURNE AVENUE C.P. SCHOOL 


One of the many modern schools being constructed in prefabricated timber. 


Primary School for Kent County Council. 


Architect: 
S. H. Loweth, F.S.A., 
j F.R.I.B.A., County Architect. 


Main Contractor: 
Medway Buildings & Supplies Ltd. 


System: 
Medway Mark IV. 


MEDWAY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Broken line indicates phase 2 


MEDWAY BUILDINGS AND SUPPLIES LTD., 1 PHOENIX WHARF, ROCHESTER, KENT. Tel. Strood 7521 
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Your problem may be the preservation of period 


buildings or the long-term protection of modern 


structures. In either case —for wood or stone — 


Monsanto chemicals can meet your needs... 


Preserve it for 
posterity... with 


Monsanto 


chemicals 


Carliol House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, after 
treatment with ethv! silicate. Photograph 
by courtesy of North Eastern Electricity 


Board and Silicaseal Ltd. 


*Penta’ for timber 

‘Penta’, the short name for pentachlorophenol, is the most powerful wood preservative in commercial 
use. It protects against dry rot, powder-post beetles, furniture beetles, long-horned beetles and termites. 

‘Penta’ is easy’to apply. High penetration power enables most construction timbers to be treated by 
the simple cold bath method. Brush treatment will arrest attack by dry rot and insects, and will prevent 
re-infestation of treated surfaces. 

Penta-treated wood is clean, unstained, odourless and can be painted or puttied. It 
requires no special drying. Its natural properties are unchanged. 

Monsanto’s range of ‘ Penta’ preservatives includes: PERMASAN*— Monsanto’s own 
oil solution of pentachlorophenol, ready for application. SANTOPHEN* 20 — Penta- 
chlorophenol (technical) for solution with oil; chemically stable, involatile, virtually 
insoluble in water; the cheapest most versatile wood preservative. SANTOBRITE* — 
sodium salt of pentachlorophenol, water soluble; for sapstain control in newly 
converted timber and the treatment of mould growth on walls before redecoration. 
Silesters for stonework 

New stonework or stonework alter cleaning can be treated with a hydrolysed solution 
of ethyl silicate (Monsanto Silester*), rendering surfaces less prone to attack by atmospheric 
conditions. Atmospheric erosion of fabric of older 
buildings containing sandstone can also be arrested by ethy| 
silicate. Where a calloused layer has become disrupted, , MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 
the surface may be restored by trimming back to good stone Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


and treating with ethyl silicate. In addition, mortar pre- 
d with ethyl sili luti hel build th Nn association with:— Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 

yared with ethyl silicate solution heips to rebuild the con- , 

Le / | Monsanto Canada Ltd., Montreal. Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd , 

iN a Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of India Ltd., Bombay. Representatives 


in the world’s principal cities. 


tour of the fabric, when decayed stone has been removed. 
Full information available. (*Registered Trade Marks) 
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WITH 
GLIKST 


SAVE TIME & MONEY 


FITTED DOORS” 


Gliksten doors are made to look right—hang right—and stay that way without 
warping. To cut costs and speed up the job they are now supplied ready fitted. P 


Ca | n Write for details today. 


CHEAPEST IN THE LONG RUN—THE BEST 


GLIKSTEN DOORS LIMITED, CARPENTERS ROAD, LONDON, E.15 


Liverpool Office: 87 Lord Street. 


Telephone: Central 7576 


HARDWOODS 
SOFTWOODS 
PLYWOOD | 
VENEERS 
HARDBOARDS 
INSULATION BOARDS 


Telephone : AMHerst 4444 
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“You’ve heerd a lot of pratin and 
prattlin about this being the age of 
specialization .. . but | seen the need of a 
specialist in my line, so | studied 
her. | got her; she’s mine. Gentlemen, 
you are face to face with the champion privy 


builder of Sangamon County.” 


Lemuel Putt* 


Gentlemen, Lemuel Putt was the Champion in Amerikey 
across the sea. Let him rest in peace. At Roften we have special- 
ised in all-steel priviest—and now produce what we believe 
to be the finest you can get in any country. Here is a summary 
= of the features that make the Roften so outstanding. 


@ RUSTPROOF, AND FIRE RESISTANT. /t is made of high quality 
sheet steel. 


@ DOUBLE SKINNED DOORS prevent warping. 

@ PROOF AGAINST ANY CLIMATE, fence suitable for use in any 
part of the world. 

@ INSECT PROOF and it won't harbour germs. 

@ QUICK WoRK. It is prefabricated. Assembly on the spot 

is quick and easy. 

@ LIMITLESS GROUPING. Roftens can be assembled in any number. 
@ FINISHED IN COLOURS TO SPECIFICATION fo suit any colour 
scheme anywhere. 

Yes, sir! Lemuel Putt would agree a Roften with its clean 
modern design is “‘a m-i-g-h-t-y, m-i-g-h-t-y p-r-e-t-t-y 
p-r-i-v-y”. And yet it costs less than building in brick and tile. 
Our representative will be glad to discuss it with you. When can 
he call? 

* The Specialist by Charles Sale: Putnam, 42 Gt. Russell St., 
London, W.C.2. 
+ They do be called lavatory or toilet compartments over here, Zur. 


The Pressed Metal Division of WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS Limited 


ROFTEN WORKS HOOTON CHESHIRE 


or telephone our nearest Area Office. There are 17 of them. 
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Every schoolboy knows ... 


....and every architect knows R.O. as 
a name in structural steelwork ! 


Another example is illustrated: steel 
structure in process of erection for the 
Tettenhall (Wolverhampton) Comprehen- 


Education Committee. (Architect: A.C.H. 
Stillman, F.R.I.B.A.) 


RUBERY OWEN 


RUBERY, OWEN & CO. LTD. DARLASTON, S. STAFFS. 


Birmingham: Lombard House, Great Charles Street, 
and at London, Coventry and Southampton. 
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No future in it! 


“*T suppose you know that the horseless carriage 
like other pieces of progress came in for a good deal 
of scepticism in its time.” 


“Of course I do. But what has the horseless 
carriage to do with us here today ? I suspect you 
are going to use it as a vehicle. . .” 


‘* Exactly, to introduce the advantages of Carlite 
pre-mixed vermiculite plaster over old-style sand 
based plaster.” 


“T should think you architects must find the 
advantages considerable.” 


‘*Overpowering. Because Carlite is pre-mixed 
plaster, its quality is absolutely controlled at the 
factory. I know that when I specify Carlite on a 
job, I'll get exactly what I expect.” 


“But that would solve a big problem for us 
contractors too.” 


“© Of course. If an architect specifies Carlite you just 
give him Carlite. No bother about proportions of 
sand, or mixing instructions. Or for that matter 


great heaps of sand disfiguring the neighbourhood.” 
“ How does Carlite come out in use?” 


‘* Top marks. It’s tough, and exceptionally resistant 
to cracking. The fire resistance is very high, and 
here’s something that ought to please you builders, 
Carlite weighs less than half as much as old style 
plaster.” 


“That certainly would save some elaborate dead 
load lifting. I’m beginning to see the point of 
you introducing the subject of progress.” 


For full details of Carlite write to: The Carlisle Plaster & Cement Co., Cocklakes, Carlisle. 


The Gotham Company Ltd., Wheeler Gate, Nottingham 
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No matter how good your plan is, a kitchen will only 


work as well as the equipment you specify. 


A client may curse his kitchen (and perhaps unjustly its 
planner) when the drawers of the metal cabinet refuse to 
run, when the steel dents, when the sink doesn’t drain 
away, when the enamel peels off. 


You can spare your client and his wife these exasperations 
by specifying Paul equipment. Its stainless steel is the 
finest produced in Britain. Paul sinks are sound deadened, 
and they are calculated to give the correct slope to the 
drainers and perfect draining of the bow! to the outlet. 


Paul cabinets are in rustless aluminium which is specially 
treated before being stoved with an enamel so hard that 


Making the 


XX 


work... 


it never flakes off. The drawers glide on stainless steel 
slides—there are no wheels or rollers. 


Architects will find it useful to have all the Paul features 
and dimensions at their finger tips, and we shall be most 
happy to send you working data for your files. 


W. H. PAUL LTD., BREASTON, DERBY 
London Showrooms : 7 Royal Arcade, Old Bond Street, W.1 
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SOUTH DURHAM STEEL & IRON CO. LTD. (incorporating CARGO FLEET IRON CO. LTD.) 


Central Constructional Department, Malleable Works, Stockton-on-Tees. Telephone : Stockton-on-Tees 66117. 
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The Studio Window 3 
BY EDWARD ARDIZZONE i 
A large window with a north light is an essential for all painters. The 
technique of metal window construction, working on traditional lines, is ideal 
for such ‘purpose-made’ windows. Crittalls can provide a solution for all : 
contemporary window problems. 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
BRAINTREE, ESSEX, TEL: BRAINTREE 106, AND 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1, TEL: HOLBORN 66.12 
ALDW‘ 
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used where 
the BEST is essential 


j 


é 
a 


SISAL FIBRES weight for weight are STRONGER THAN STEEL ! 
Over half-a-mile of these super-strength fibres form the two- 
way reinforcement in every square yard of SISALKRAFT. 


BITUMEN Nature’s most completely waterproof substance is heavily 
coated on both outer sheets of ... 
KRAFT the STRONGEST and BEST BUILDING PAPER for TOUGH 


and TESTING uses. 
Write NOW for technical details and samples. 


Don*t ‘make do’— you can Now have the BEST 


TRADE MARK Sole distributors for 
British Sisalkraft Ltd. 


J.H.SANKEY & SON. 17? | 


ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. Phone: HOLborn 6949 Grams: Brickwork, Estrand, London. 


USE SISALKRAFT 
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Weve been keeping him 


pretty busy lately... 


We’ve sent out through the post a few thousand copies 
of a modest book on “Asbestolux”’ board. If yours 
hasn’t reached vou yet, get your secretary to write to- 
day for your copy. 

This book isn’t in any way a piece of pretentious print 
It is pure fact from beginning to end, without frills or 
trimmings—test data on the incombustibility and insulation 
values of ** Asbestolux *’—facts about its resistance to acids, 
steam, humidity, rot, fungi, insects—and proof that 
“Asbestolux”’ won’t swell or twist and is easy to work. 
The address your secretary wants is : The Cape Asbestos 
Company Limited, 114 Park Street, London, W.1. Ask 
for Booklet No. 521. 


and the name of the board is, of course, 


ASBESTOLUX 
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The main road through the heart o 


the new town for the Peterlee Devefop 


Corporatuior 


Chief Engineer Peterlee Develop- 


.S. Roberts, A 
ment Corporation. 


R. G -M.I.C.E., 
A.M.I. Mun.E., A.M.T.P. 


T.P.l. 


Drive for development 


MYTON LIMITED, Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
HEAD OFFICE: Newland, HULL. Branches at LONDON, BIRMINGHAM and SUNDERLAND 
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SO WIDE A RANGE OF COLOURS ; 


The range of ten colourr—BROWN - SILVER - GREEN - GOLD - 
BLUE - MAROON - BLACK - WHITE: PINK & RED—offers to architects, 
flooring specialists and interior decorators a choice of colours which will 
harmonise with a wide variety of colour schemes. 


SO WIDE A GHOICE OF NOSINGS 


From a range of some nineteen different nosings—all sections can 

be shaped to your special requirements. Curved sections can be supplied 
with the nosing inside, or outside, of the required radius. i 
The bends and curves to which “Don” stairtreads can be supplied i 
are limitless. Wood, concrete or iron stairs, new or old can be fitted 
with “‘Don” stairtreads—colour or fabric filled. 


SUCH A LONG LIFE 


There is no upkeep expense with “Don” stairtreads. Easy to 
clean they give many years of cclourful service under the heaviest 
traffic. All “Don” stairtreads remain “‘colour-constant” 
throughout their life. 


SUCH COMPLETE SAFETY 


Throughout their life “Don” stairtreads provide a safe and 
confident foothold. Being waterproof and non-skid they give 
a safe tread under all conditions. 


r 7 Can be inspected and discussed at :— 
(Towns & Telephone Nos. of Depots) 
BELFAST 25103 : BIRMINGHAM 5 Midland 4659 : BLACKBURN 658! : BRISTOL 27214 : CARDIFF 27026 


CARLISLE 589 : CHESTER 21280 : COVENTRY Coventry 64914 : EDINBURGH | Central 4234 : EXETER 3813 
GLASGOW C.2 Central 4595 : HULL Central 52072 : IPSWICH 3023 : LEEDS 3 20664/5 : LEYTON Leytonstone 6068 
LIVERPOOL I Royal 125] & 5202 : MANCHESTER 3 Blackfriars 0596 : NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 2 27142 & 27942 
NOTTINGHAM 43646 : SHEFFIELD | 25529 : SOUTHAMPTON 71276 : STOKE-ON-TRENT 44021 : WIMBLEDON 4248 9 
Republic of Ireland: DUBLIN 35 Westland Row, 66597 


j\PROOU T 
Write for 


Bocuureto: SMALL & PARKES LTD - MANCHESTER 9 
LONDON: 76 VICTORIA STREET, S‘W°I 
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RUBEROUD 


these roofing problems 


Time after time, Ruberoid has provided the simple 
and economical answer to a roofing problem that 
would otherwise have called for a complicated and 
expensive treatment. Ruberoid is the answer 
whether the problem lies in the design of the roof as 
a whole or in the existence of awkward or unusual 
details dictated by the function or situation of the 
building. 


Practically all types of roof and roofing detail are 
covered in the Ruberoid Standard Specification 
Catalogue (a copy of which will be sent free on 
request). Any queries outside the scope of this 
publication will be given the close attention of the 
Ruberoid Technical Department. 5 


Royal Pier Pavilion, Southampton. 


Engineer, Southampton Harbour 
Board : J. P. M. Pannell, M.B.E., 
M.I.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. 


Borough Engineer : 
H. Cliffe,B.Sc.(Eng.) 


R.118 
The Ruberoid Contract Department 


places its wide and long experience 
with all types of roofing problems 
freely at the disposal of architects; 
consultations at the design stage 
can, and often do, result in 
structural economy. The service 


operates from the following 
- centres, conveniently situated 
throughout the British Isles: 


BIRMINGHAM + MANCHESTER + NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
LEEDS + NOTTINGHAM + EDINBURGH ABERDEEN 
GLASGOW BELFAST BRISTOL EXETER DUBLIN + CORK 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY LIMITED, 1, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.! 
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Langdon Crescent School, East Ham 

Kitchen & Dining Room Block) 
Architect: W. Taylor, F.R.I.B.A. 


School walls 
must stand up 
to hard wear! 


io are many other considerations too—economy 
in initial outlay, maintenance costs and hygiene. 
GLAZEMENT Cement Glaze is probably the most 
economical and decorative surface treatment available 
to-day. Its unbroken surface offers no cracks or crevices 
for dirt or germs and when stippled or spotted offers no 
enticement to wall scribblers. It is easily washed down 
and neither laboratory fumes nor splashes affect the non- 
stainable glazed surface. That is why Langdon Crescent 
Secondary School, the largest school undertaking in 
Europe, solved their wall-surface problems in corridors, 
ablutions, lavatories, showers, kitchen and dining rooms, 
etc., by applying 


7,000 yards of 


GLAZEMENT 


CEMENT GLAZE WALL FINISHES 


° Write for illustrated “ Glazement” brochure giving 
full information on surface treatment and costs. 


ROBB’S. CEMENT ENAMEL FINISHES LTD. 
245 VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone: TATe Gallery 0091/2. Telegrams: Glazement Souwest London. 
ER 
SCOTLAND: W. C. Simpson & Son Ltd., + re) 
"30-42 Haymarket, Surrey Place, 
Edinburgh. 
Phone: Edinburgh 62006. 
: & 
NORTHERN IRELAND: Concrete Industries Ltd., 4 
107a Shore Road, Belfast. 
Phone: Belfast 76681. E R 
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Peglers sink fittings are of sound design, sound 
make and finish— and at a sound price. The 
wide range caters for most tastes and for most 
plumbing lay-outs. Taps are to BS1010. 

* Prestex ’ swivel nozzle sink fittings have the 


exclusive non-leak gland. 


5I8C Bucket filling fitting 519B All the advantages of 
for under sink. Swivel nozzle. a mixer; fixed nozzle. 


IS9HN High 
neck sink pillar 
cock, 4” nose. 4” neck. 
747 Bibcock standard. 
4” and 2”, 6” high. 


520 Dual-flow. swivel nozzle 
but ‘H’ and ‘C” separate. 
Approved by M.W.B., etc., 
for use on mains. 


The Quality Fittings with a watertight reputation 
Specify ‘Prestex’ sink fittings and be sure. 


BELMONT WORKS - DONCASTER 
London Office and Warehouse : 


PRESTEX HOUSE - MARSHALSEA ROAD : S.E.1 


W.F.IS® 
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Made tn Canada 


TENTEST FIBRE BOARD CO. LTD 


are happy to announce their appointment 
as main distributors of 


“HORNITEX” 


66 HORNITEX 99 is a melamine surfaced Hardboard. This heat- 


proof surface applied to super hardboard, is a product of Gebr. 
Kunnemeyer, Horn i. Lippe, Western Germany. 


COLOURS available are :— 


Linen finish—five shades 


BLUE GREEN - GREY PINK BROWN 
also WHITE 


SUZE of sheets :—5’ 6” x 8’ 6”. 10 sheets per bundle. 
Sheets can be supplied separately and, shortly, it is hoped to 
supply sheets cut to size to meet-special requirements. 


USES of *SHORNITEX?”? include table tops, kitchen units, 


bathrooms, etc. It is heat resistant, not marked by cigarettes, 
resistant to alkalis and weak acids, fruit juices, etc. It can be 
easily cleaned with soap or detergents. 


ARRIVAL of the first shipment of ‘“‘ HORNITEX”’ is expected at 
the end of January, and will be on the market at very 
economical prices. 


Samples and leaflets will be sent on request. 


TENTEST FIBRE BOARD CO. LTD., 75 CRESCENT WEST, HADLEY WOOD, BARNET, HERTS. 
Telephone: Barnet 9191 (5 lines) Telegrams : Fiboard, Norphone, London 


‘ 
TRADE MARK ‘ 
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solving decorate 


° 
protect! @ Panels, folders and samples of our various 


materials will be sent on request. 


MONTGOMERIE, STOBO 


MANUFAC UR 
'$2/72 ROGART ST 
GLASGOW, | 


Found tu 


... you can’t do it quicker than that! 


Ensure that your key personnel can be contacted 
immediately they are required. 


A Gents’ staff locater system can cover the 


whole of your factory and office premises, 
enabling inter-departmental liaison to be achieved “* in a flash.” 
Whether your organisation be large or small, it will be 
worth your while to investigate this quietly efficient method of 


staff location. 


Full information is contained in our publication, Book 1, Sect. 5, 


available free on request. Drop us a line today. 


GENTS : starr cocator system 


GENT & COMPANY LIMITED FARADAY WORKS LEICESTER 
London Office & Showrooms: 47, Victoria Street,S.W.1. Alsoat NEWCASTLE, BIRMINGHAM & BRISTOL 


Other products include: CONTROLLED ELECTRIC CLOCK SYSTEMS—SYNCHRONOUS CLOCKS—TIME RECORDERS—BELLS & INDICATORS— 
FIRE & BURGLAR ALARMS PROCESS TIMERS—WATCHMEN’S CLOCKS—TOWER CLOCKS TELEPHONES, ETC. 
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when the “question of paint” arises much thought must be given = 
in deciding the paint treatment and the paint materia! to be speci- 
tied, from among the numerous types of paint coatings available. 
Many special types have peen formulated for the yarious surfaces 
and conditions which are to be met with in present day puilding 
and 
Allow US therefore: the opportunity to suggest and advise you 
regarding what would be the mast appropriate specification 
when your “paint question” arises: 
Qut Laboratory: together with Technica! and Service 
setments, are for your convenienc i.e. be ytilised in the 
sag of your paint problems appertaining to the 
| n of the structures created by you: ; 
& CO. LTD. 
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THE FAMOUS Alborough GARAGE 


AND OTHER PREFABRICATED CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


* ALBOROUGH ’ BUILDINGS EMBODY THESE CHARACTERISTICS:— 
1. PERMANENCE because they are concrete. 2. SKILLED MANUFACTURE AND ERECTION A GROUP OF ALBOROUGH GARAGES 
AT MINIMUM COST because they are prefabricated. 

3. THE CHARM OF THE TRADITIONAL TIMBER BUILDING WITH TEN TIMES THE LIFE—because they 
are ‘ALBOROUGH ’. 


The ‘ Alborough ’ method of prefabrication is based upon the tried and proved principle of post and pane! iim 
units which time has shown to be the best. As posts and panels are assembled dry and all joints are sealed & 
with a pressure gun application of mastic, any slight movement of the building over a period of years will 
not damage or interfere in any way with the structure. 


A.B.C.D. CONCRETE ALBOROUGH GARAGES 
COAL BUNKERS (erected by our Step-Site Method) 


‘ Alborough’ prefabricated concrete units, 
when treated with Alkali Resistant Chldér- 
inated Rubber Paint, are equal in appear- 
ance to traditional timber construction. 


The permanent answer | | The Step-Site Method of erection which 
. ft can be adapted to any site saves 10% in 
to fuel storage prob- }) / 


lems. Available in single 


| THE ALBOROUGH COMPLETE ERECTION SERVICE 


‘ Alborough ’ prefabricated concrete buildings and erection ensure a comprehensive service which 

garages are erected by the manufacturers them- also includes the completion of all statutory obliga- 

every site. selves. Free plans and site survey and the use of tions under the Town and Country Planning Act and 
skilled labour in the laying of foundations and local By-laws. 


ASSOCIATED BUILDING CONSTRUCTION DEVELOPMENTS (RAYNES PARK) LTD., 
34/35 ALPHA ROAD, SURBITON, SURREY. Telephone : ELMBRIDGE 6591/6593 


There is a type to suit 


C F Mi 7 N How does the scarcity of cement affect you? If you normally use 
M@ a3:1 sand-cement mix for BRICKLAYING and RENDERING 


mortars, you are using cement far more extravagantly than is 
necessary, thus aggravating a difficult supply situation and 
contributing to your own frustration. 

Y 0 Ul n a ed The secret of the thrifty and efficient use of cement is simply the 
addition of ““ PHOMENE ” Mortar Plasticizer. By this means a 


6:1 mix actually gives better working properties and reduces 
cracking and crazing. 


Lose no time in taking advantage of this new building aid, which 
nl 0 90 makes great savings for you in cement, in time and money—and 


produces better mortars into the bargain. Try it now ! 


Short... 


Time Saved 
Profits 
| increased 


Building 


Packed in sealed quart cans—no waste on Site. 
Each can saves at least four bags of cement 
or lime. Ask your local Builder’s Merchant 


for sample can in case of sed FEO’ Bricklaying and Rendering 


informative folder is also available. 


THE PYRENE COMPANY LTD., Cellular Products Division, Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. Telephone: EALING 3444 (14 lines) 
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Write for Leaflet SS 353/F 3a 


G. BRADY & CO. LTD. MANCHESTER 4 Telephone COLlyhurst 2797/8 

LONDON: New Islington Works, Park Royal, N.W.10 BIRMINGHAM: Rectory Park Road, Sheldon, 26 

CANADA: David C. Orrock & Co. (G. Brady & Co. Canada Ltd.) 1405 Bishop Street, Montreal 25, Que. 
and also at 23 Scott Street, Toronto, 1 

U.S.A.: G. Brady & Co. Ltd., 11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

NORWAY : An Thorbjornsen, Kongensgate, 14, Oslo And also at Cape Town 

MANUFACTURERS OF BRADY HAND AND POWER OPERATED LIFTS 
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for Schools, Canteens, Self-service Laundries, 


Old Persons’ Homes and buildings of similar size. . 


The Permutit type 1.D.G. Base Exchange Water 
Softener is particularly suitable for installation in 
many smaller buildings. Its output varies with the 


hardness of the raw water, but is usually 
sufficient for a daily demand of up to 
5,000 gallons. Maintenance is simple and 
can be undertaken by unskilled staff. 
This€ Permutit Plant will effect sub- 
stantial running economies in any build- 
ing where water is used for heating, 
washing or domestic services. It 
prevents the formation of scale in pipes 
and valves; economises soap, soda and 
detergents; simplifies cleaning 
operations and dishwashing. 


and 


If you would like more information regarding the Permutit 
type 1.D.G. Water Softener, please write for a copy of 


Technical Publication No. 64. We shall also be pleased to 
send details of softeners suitable for large buildings. 


The PERMUTIT Co. Ltd., Dept. Z.X., 187, Permutit House, Gunnersbury Avenue, London, W.4. 
Telephone: CHiswick 6431 
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Given the right opportunity, one single raindrop can 
make as much as six times its own 

weight of rust. In our climate we have more 
than our fair share of raindrops but 

none of them get an opportunity to do 

any damage when ‘Hiduminium’ Rainwater 
Goods are used. ‘Hiduminium’ cannot 


rust; it is light and easy to handle and fix. 


Hiduminium ........ 


Rainwater Goods 


HIGH 
Manufactured by DUTY to: sLouGH - BUCKS - OBTAINABLE FROM BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS, WHOLESALE IRONMONGERS, ETC. 


ALLOYS 


The destructive power | | 
— 
j 
: Regd. Trade Mark 
i “a 
} a 
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tameunt’ Dry Pa 

manent inter aftitioning. It is light in weight and 
a y erected. It is low in cost and economical in 

e—cffcuts are usable. 


It has good sound and thermal insulation properties and, 
being made of Gypsum, it is highly fire resisting. 


Standard Panel dimensions are: 
Height Width Thickness 
8’ 0’ x 3’ 0” x 2}” or 2}” 
T x 3 x of 27 
Other lengths from 6’ to 12’ can be made to order and also 
a 4’ width. 


Other BPB products include :— 

‘Thistle’ Plaster Base Board; ‘Thistle’ Plaster Lath; ‘Thistle’ 
Prepared Finish Plaster; ‘Thistle’ Acoustic Plaster; ‘Para- 
mount’ Wood Grain Finish Plaster Wall Board; ‘Paramount’ 
2” Partition Standard; ‘Paramount’ 2” Solid Partition; 


‘Paramount’ Coved Moulding; ‘Parastrip’ Plaster Board Furring; 
Wall Linings; ‘Pharaoh’ Gypsum Browning and Finish Plasters. 


‘Paraclip’ System of Suspended Ceilings and 


Full details covering any of these proved Building products can be obtained from the Sales Offices (addresses below). 
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Purchase facts... 


Cock o° 


Notwithstanding that PURCHASE TAX 


at the rate of 25% has been imposed on 


MARLEY FLOOR TILES 
as from the 6th January, 1954, where 
MARLEY TILES are being fixed by 


our own Tilers the following increases 
ONLY will apply 


PER SQ. YARD 

A. Housing Standard Gauge 11d. 

I/- 
A. Standard Standard Gauge 1/- 

1/I 
B. 1/5 
Cc. 
D. 2/1 
E. Housing Standard Gauge 1/1 

1/2 


Dry rot is eliminated 

Sub-floor draughts are impossible 
Heat loss is reduced 

The floor is complete and decorative 
Installation is speedy 

Quality is high: cost low 


nothing like- MARLEY 


The Marley Tile Company Ltd., London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251 
Scotland : Bishopbriggs 1093. Wales: Pencoed 376. N.Ireland: Belfast 24447. Eire: Dublin 51794 
London Showrooms at Alfred Goslett & Co. Lid. 127-131 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2._ GERrard 7890 
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HC 4904 
UNIT-TYPE RANGE 


Special Creda finish — 
hard - wearing, easy to 
clean vitreous enamel 


6’ clear hob space between boil- 


Multi-plate boiling top—either a 
ing plates, and at each end 


24” x 16” boiling plate for stock 
pot or two 16” x 12” for large 
stewpans, or four 12” x 8” for 
smaller stewpans. Also two 8” x 
6” for simmering large pots. 
etc. 


Hob height only 2’ 10’—cooks 
can see inside utensils and stir 
contents without strain 


2 stage oven thermostat— 
rapid heating, low main- 
tenance consumption 


Special under-hob structure iso- 
lates wiring from any spilt 
liquids. Full-sized crown (re- _ 
movable without lifting hob) 
collects spillage 


Oven-door thermometers 
fitted if required 


Even oven heat—side and 
bottom elements give constant 
heat and a fully general pur- ~ 
pose oven 


Control panel — fully 
illuminated, serviced 
from the front 


ef 


Door handle—no insula- 
tion needed —the all- 
metal handle always re- 
mains cool 


Grid shelves draw to three- 
quarters full length without 
appreciable drop; carry full — 
weight when extended 


Full size roast pan— very 
rigid; and no joins to harbour 
fat 


Full sealed oven — raised edge gl 
on door frame cuts into special 


Base of oven has strap to 
give flat contact with 
floor. Adjusting bolts in 
each corner 


door gasket — an adjustable 
door ventilator dissipates ex- 
cess steam 


Troublefree door seal remains un- 
affected by movement in transit and 
on site. Doors can be replaced with- 


Doors open 150°. Robust stop 
prevents damage 


out special labour to ‘bed’ door 


G rpaq %\ HEAVY DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 


and note! more than 3,000 items of Creda cooking 
apparatus have been supplied to School Feeding 
Centres during the past four years 


a BY THE HOUSE OF Simplex 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC COLTD, CREDA WORKS, BLYTHE BRIDGE, STAFFS & BRANCHES A @ COMPANY 
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FOR BETTER 
WINDOW & VENTILATOR 
OPERATION — 


TELEFLEX 
of cowwe/ 


With the scientific approach to the subject of 
ventilation and light admission, windows and 
ventilators are mostly positioned in high and 
inaccessible locations. Teleflex mechanical 
remote control cancels out all problems of 
accessibility. By the use of Teleflex, operating 
movements are conveyed economically and with 
e precision and reliability to all the required 
points of a building. 


Our prices are very competitive and price lists 
are available for the guidance of buyers. 


Send for the sample cable and folder illustrate 
above, and price list ifrequired. _ - 


TELEFLEX PRODUCTS LTD 


CHADWELL HEATH - 
TELEPHONE: SEVEN KINGS 5771. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE TELEFLEX SYSTEMS OF CHAIN AND CABLE CONVEYORS 


xl 


breakfast? 


Let’s be sensible about water heating. A boiler 


that heats the water but doesn’t warm the kitchen 
is only half a boiler—as every architect knows— 
particularly if he is responsible for housing 
schemes. Specify Tayco and everyone will be 
pleased. Tayco heats the water efficiently with 
utmost economy of fuel. There is a complete 
range of nine boilers, including two with thermo- 
stat control, with seven capacities from 21,000 to 
70,000 B.Th.U.’s per hour. Easy to clean, simple 
to use. ON APPROVED LISTS. 


DOMESTIC BOILERS 


Hot water in comfort 


Full technical information from: 
ROBERT TAYLOR & CO. (IRONFOUNDERS) LTD 


66, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
Telephone: Victoria 3972 


and at Larbert, Scotland 


NS == = = = | 
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HOSPITALS 


SCHOOLS 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


Floor Trunking 


PLAN 
AHEAD 


for Electrical Energy 
ON TAP’ 


Flexibility is the Keynote of “ Walsall” Trunking and ie 


Ducting Systems whether Overhead, Wall, Skirting, Unde oor Duct System ie 


Fioor or Underfloor. These systems enable the Archi- 
tect and Consu!ting Engineer to plan the electrica! in- 
stallation in advance without regard to the position of 
fixtures, furniture and equipment, providing for imme- 
diate requir 2mentsand future extensions, and eliminat- 
ine the obicctionabie practice of trailing cables. 


@ Bench and Conveyor 
Trunking 


@ Bus-Bar Trunking 
@ Cable-Tap Trunking 
@ Dustproof Trunking 
@ Hospital Trunking 
@ Overhead Trunking 


@ Pressurized Trunking 
@ Wall Trunking 


@ Weatherproof Trunking CABLE TRUNKING 


& DUCT SYSTEMS 


| 
i 
Multi 
) ulticompartment Skirting Trunking 
&3 
iler Shallow Screeduct Hel 
= 
TD 
— WALSALL CONDUITS 
LTD. WEST BROMWICH : 
li . 


llangers 


Dorset House, S.E.1. 
Reproduced by courtesy of Iliffe 
Press Publications and the Con- 
tractors, Ashby & Horner Ltd. 
London. 


helps make this 
250 Oifice Building 


LIGHTER and GRIGHTER 


Hangers FABRIGUARD, the proved Emulsion Paint, 


is one of the materials chosen for the interior dec- 


oration of Dorset House, the home of the famous 


lliffe Press Publications. The Contractors, Messrs. 
Ashby & Horner Ltd., London, are using a large 
gallonage of both Flat and Porcelain Gloss 
FABRIGUARD for the redecoration of ceilings, etc., 
in all offices and corridors of this building, which 
contains about 250 Offices. Light, bright, wash- 
able and pleasing in appearance, FABRIGUARD 
improves amenities, and because only four hours is 


FCECE ECT. 


necessary between coats, decoration causes the 


minimum dislocation of business. 


For Technical Bulletin pee pr FABRIGUARD Contracts, write to :— ALSO at LONDON, LIVERPOOL 
The Technical Director HANGERS PAINTS LTD., HULL. BIRMINGHAM and GLASGOW 


FOR 


<{FINDLAY |S 


NMOTHERWELL, 


For Power Stations and Generating Plants, Refineries, 
Bridges, Steel Framed Buildings, Railway Sheds and 
Station Roofs, Findlay is prepared to meet your 
demands efficiently. Wide and long experience in 
Industrial Engineering and Constructional fields 
assures clients the finest in planning and architectural , 
engineering skill. If your plans call for new con- = ; 
struction or expansion, Findlay’s will gladly advise you. — < 


DESIGNERS - FABRICATORS - ERECTORS i | 


Head Office: PARKNEUK WORKS 
MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND 
Phone : Motherwell 496 ' 
London Office: HIGH HOLBORN HOUSE uctu 
52/4 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
Phone : HOLborn 7330 


A = © 
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“T strongly advise Radiation 


smokeless Whole-house Warming’ 


More and more architects are specifying this method of space-heating by ducted 
warm air, not only for private houses but also for flats, shops and public build- 
ings. For comfort, convenience and economy Radiation Whole-house Warming 
gas or solid fuel installations are unequalled. By incorporating this system at 
the drawing-board stage, architects also enjoy greater freedom in planning. 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY The system 
operates at 3 to 4 times the efficiency of a 
normal open fire. Average fuel consumption 
of the solid fuel model throughout the year 
is about 12 cwt. per week. 

MAXIMUM CLEANLINESS. in 
operation is assured by a compact, fully 
automatic unit, normally installed in the 
kitchen. The solid fuel model incorporates 
a down-draught furnace which is virtually 
smokeless in operation on ‘any type of 
household fuel. 


Wd 


MAXIMUM COMFORT is provided by 
the circulation of warm air to every corner 
of every room and landing in the house. 
Thermostatic control enables room tempera- 
tures to be regulated according to the needs 
of the day and hour. 

MAXIMUM HOT WATER supply for 
all domestic needs, and this regardless of 
whether the space heating system is in 
operation or not. The solid fuel heating 
unit incorporates a 40 gallon hot water 
cylinder. 


The Gas Unit 


The Solid Fuel Unit 


WHOLE-HOUSE WARMING Radiation 


Pioneers in developing smoke-free installations in 
the interests of a healthier Britain. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO: RADIATION GROUP SALES LTD. LANCELOT WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX. TEL: WEMBLEY 6221 
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There is nothing to 
compare with wood for long-lasting 
quality and satisfaction. And generations of buyers 

for more than sixty years have found that wood is 
put to good account in the skilled hands of “SBK craftsmen 


SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT LTD. 


BURTON -ON- TRENT 


ALS157 


COSELEY Stil Famed BUILDINGS 


Large sliding Doors Perspex Roof Lights or Patent Glazing. Steel Framed 
indows. Comp.eteiy Or partly ciad in Asbestos Cement. 


Standard Steel Framed Building 


Span. Height to Eaves. 

50ft. oo ‘She, 
.. Sfe., §Ofe., 1Sfe. 


Lean-to and Canopy extensions are also supplied at 
standard roof slope of | in 23. 


Please send for Brochure A 


41927-8- 
GRO. 31 
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Where a floor must form an integral part 

of a pleasing decorative scheme, linoleum 

offers wide scope for striking effects. Where 

the impact of heavy traffic must be considered, 

linoleum again demonstrates its outstanding 

superiority. For sheer economy, in terms of long i 
life and hard usage, it has no equal. Linoleum has ¥ 
stood the test of time. Technical research is constantly 
advancing processing standards, improving colours, 
patterns and textures to keep in step with contemporary 

ideas in interior decoration. 


Nothing takes the place of LINOLEUM 


For good looks and long life plan for 


‘*THELMA”? stands for The Linoleum Manufacturers’ Association, 127 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
For further information write to the Association or to any of the following members :-— 

BARRY OSTLERE & SHEPHERD LTD., KIRKCALDY - DUNDEE LINOLEUM CO. LTD., DUNDEE + LINOLEUM MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 

6 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 - MICHAEL NAIRN & CO. LTD., KIRKCALDY + NORTH BRITISH LINOLEUM CO. LTD., DUNDEE 

SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LTD., FALKLAND, FIFE JAS. WILLIAMSON & SON LTD., LANCASTER 


| | | | 
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BUILDING WITH STEEIWORK 


Strength — with a pedigree 


There is nothing haphazard about steel: from the selected raw materials 
fed into the blast furnace, then throughout every stage of steelmaking 


and rolling the finished steel ‘sections’, the pedigree and properties of every 
piece of steel are accurately recorded. 

It is the most compact, homogeneous and resilient structural medium. 

The characteristics of steel are consistent and beyond conjecture, 
calculations are straightforward, and the steel members are accurately 
prepared—in specialized workshops. Steelwork is the outstanding structural 
medium and the British structural steelwork industry is at your service, with 
well-equipped fabricators throughout the country. 


BRITISH CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK ASSOCIATION 


ARTILLERY House, ARTILLERY ROW, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
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SIR DAVID SLINGS A STONE 

Only about two years ago, at a meet- 
ing of the Architecture Club, certain 
remarks by Sir David Eccles on the 
subject of design, induced gloom in 
ASTRAGAL’S mind. His present atti- 
tude is infinitely more encouraging. 
All architects of sensitivity—not, as 
Howard Robertson suggests, “ the vast 
majority ’—will welcome Sir David’s 
statement upon the City of London: 
“T fear that unless swift and effective 
action is taken we shall see fat and 
familiar, mediocre and characterless 
neo-Georgian architecture rising from 
Hitler’s ruins to betray the confident 
spirit of the new reign.” 


* 


Can they be made to 


Fine words! 


butter any parsnips? The first point is 
that in this sort of controversy it is 
essential, but difficult, to avoid 
pompous clichés; the “ spirit of the new 
reign,” for example, is not “ confident”; 
it is frustrated, worried and confused. 
Sir David’s sincerity is not in question, 
nor is the judgment of the RFAC, 
but it must be realized that the 
crux of the matter is that the 
powers of both are tenuous to the point 
of being non-existent. There is also— 
and nobody so far has dared to admit 
it—a dialectic of architecture: fat and 
mediocre buildings are the inevitable 
product of fat and mediocre clients. 


* 


History teaches that, if it teaches 
nothing else. Good buildings in isola- 
tion are consistent with the liberty of 
the individual, but—let us face it—the 
building of a good city, being a 
communal thing, is not. If the City is 
to be saved from the spiritual heirs of 
the thugs who wrecked Wren’s plan— 
and that was in an age of taste—then 
a coup du Ministre is a necessity. Such 
a coup is contrary to our tradi- 
tions, but our traditions do not take 
account of rebuilding a town destroyed 
by bombardment; they have never had 
to. The building-owners of the City 
of London have not, by their recently- 
completed structures, proved themselves 
fit to build; the City must be rebuilt for 
the owners, not by them, and then be 
given back to them to work in. 


Sir David Eccles, of course, knows the 
position quite well . . . hence his pro- 
posal for a “ co-ordinating committee.” 
Sincere, well-intentioned, inadequate, 
unless—and this is where the coup is 


needed—the powers of the building- 
owners are vested in that committee. 
Then, and then only, can a different 
sort of architect be brought in. To 
“co-ordinate ” the presenf type of de- 
signs is merely an Augean stables job. 


. . AND THE FOLLOW-UP 

That is the unpleasant situation that 
has not yet been faced in the corre- 
spondence column of The Times. 
Howard Robertson’s contributions to 
that column, during his presidency, 
have been all that his admirers could 
hope for; his latest one, in support of 
the Minister’s suggestions, is less admir- 
able. Perhaps a president must always 
pull his punches a little: “ Building 
owners will surely feel that behind the 
proposals lies a genuine and _ public- 
spirited desire to make the rebuilt City 
worthy of this age.” But will they ? 
Will those who have already had de- 
signs prepared then change them follow- 
ing polite suggestions from Mr. Robert- 
son or the Minister ? 


One other point about the President’s 
letter. “There need be no fear of free 
individual expression within a frame- 
work of harmony and order.” Where- 
upon the President takes up his posi- 
tion firmly upon the stylistic fence. 
There should be such fear; individual 
expression, in a job of this magnitude, 
must subordinate itself. Our instinctive 
liberalism must not blind us to the fact 
that where the job is a whole city, and 
not just a building, then the first thing 
to do is to suppress that stylistic anarchy 
which, for all its occasional virility, has 
for centuries eaten away the vitals of 
Wren’s City. 
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THE DAIMLER: New Assembly Shop, Radford Works, Coventry 


Wood & Kendrick & Williams, F.F.R.I.B.A., Chartered Architects 


HOPE’S 


ALUMINIUM 
GLAZING 


HENRY H OPE & SONS LTD., Birmingham 
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THESE ILLUSTRATIONS REPRESENT SOME OF THE NEW OFFICE BUILDINGS TO BE ERECTED 
ON WAR DAMAGED SITES IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 


“ Plans have been pre- 
pared,” this 
advertisement from the 
back page of The 
Times for Decem- 
ber 16, building 


contracts signed and 
tenants are waiting to 


COLONIAL HOUSE, Mincing Lane & Mark Lane, E.C,3. 


occupy these premises.” 
The offices are to be 
built on blitzed sites in 
the City of London by 
the City of London 
Real Property Com- 
pany. The two top 
and the bottom left 
illustrations are of de- 
signs by Howard, 
Souster and Fairbairn, 
and the remaining one 
is by the Company’s 
own architect's depart- 
ment. ASTRAGAL 
asks readers if these 
buildings match up to 
Sir David Eccles’ re- 
quest for a standard of 
architecture worthy 
of the new age.” 


Finally. let one word be said in de- 
fence of architects faced with the actual 
problem of “ tooth-filling ” redevelop- 
ment in the City. Nobody has yet, in 
ASTRAGAL’S view, made enough of the 
fact that new building in the City of 
London has perhaps a poorer chance 
of becoming architecture than any- 
where else in the United Kingdom. 
First, because site values are so fan- 
tastically high; secondly, because the 
developers are, generally speaking. 
thinking—justifiably no doubt in their 
view—of their shareholders first and 
their city second—few of them have the 
direct personal interest in their buildings 
that a real client has; and thirdly, be- 
cause onindividual sites in congested 
areas like the City, the LCC fire regula- 
tions and model bye-laws dictate so 
much of the architecture. 

* 

Window sizes and positions, cornice 
heights, and _ silhouette, etc., are 
more or less unalterable and only 
minor stylistic changes seem to be pos- 
sible. This does not, of course, prevent 
a great deal of ugly building going up 


Nos, 9/11 Billiter Square & Nos, 9/13 Billiter Street, E.C.3 


No. 1 Seething Lane, E.C.3. 


WORK ON THESE SITES WILL START 


AS SOON AS. LICENCES BECOME AVAILABLE. 


PLANS HAVE BEEN PREPARED, BUILDING CONTRACTS SIGNED AND 
TENANTS ARE WAITING TO OCCUPY THESE PREMISES. 


for which there is no such excuse, but 
it does seem to prevent the achieve- 
ment of elegance and spirit . . . and 
of course also of exciting silhouettes. 


SILHOUETTE SEASON 

Incidentally, as no doubt many of you 
noticed—or are you one of those snobs 
who pretend they never listen to the 
radio—* Spike” Betjeman’s plea for 
more interesting silhouettes in modern 
architecture spread last week to 
the BBC and “We Beg to Differ.” 
It was interesting to note that all pre- 
sent went on record as lovers of the 
Albert Memorial—apologizing _ the 
while for such fashionable taste—and 
all praised the Hyde Park Hotel and 
St. Pancras when seen “ not too close 
up.” Shell-Mex House got its usual 
bashing—how the directors must look 
forward to their planned atonement on 
the South Bank—as also did Regent 
Street. Fair comment on Shell-Mex 
House: not so fair on Regent Street. 
If it’s silhouettes you’re after, the chim- 
neys and cupolas of Blomfield’s 
Regent Street are not—when seen in 
perspective—uninteresting, nor all that 


THE CITY OF LONDON REAL PROPERTY COMPANY LIMITED 


dissimilar from what the beloved 
Norman Shaw would have done in the 
circumstances—and indeed did do in 
the Piccadilly Hotel. But Blomfield, 
as an architect, is still in the trough 
of disrepute, and whether the pendu- 
lum of taste will swing him up again 
into favour remains to be seen. T. G. 
Jackson is already on the up and up, 
so presumably we shall not have long 
to wait. At least there are some things 
to be said in favour of these early 20th 
century architects—they studied the 
history of their art, they could write 
as well as they could draw, and they 
were individuals, not slaves. | Much 
turgid stonework and fat pomposity of 
detail can be forgiven them, when 
weighed against these now almost 
vanished but once essential qualities of 
the architect. 


WIDE AND OPEN 

ASTRAGAL always reads with chuckles, 
often with disagreement, the disserta- 
tions of George Schwarz in The Sunday 
Times. He recently departed from his 
usual theme of Economics Without 
Tears for a visit to the New Towns. 


1 e J 
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A report of the town’s protest 


nor those who look for more from the New Towns than 


appear in next week’s JOURNAL. 


protest to the Minister), 


ultra-conservation and a policy of quick returns. 


a ring road, off which are car 
meeting will 


e 


experience the central pedestrian way is perhaps wider than would be planned today, 


but the general principles are immediately apparent : 


parks (to cater for a further large increase in the number of car-owners in Stevenage 


“Too Wide and Open” was his title. 
It explains his view. It is ASTRAGAL’S 
view, but not, however, the view of either 
Mr. F. J. Osborne or of Mr. Desmond 
Donnelly, both of whom came back 
with a fierce reply to Mr. Schwarz. No 
one blames either Messrs. Osborne and 
Donnelly, or the TCPA, for loyal 
adherence to the Garden City ideal. It 
was, in its day, a noble and necessary 
ideal. What they do not realize is that 
“openness” in itself does not make a 
Garden City and it was good to see the 
Architectural Review reply to them in 
this sense the following Sunday. 


* 


There can be no doubt that the 
Architectural Review's attack on 
the planning of the New Towns 
has gone home, and gone home 
big (as the saying is) because it 
has hit them in the place where 
it hurts most—esthetics. Although the 
original attack was three-pronged and 
beat up the New Towns on the score of 
sociology and economics as well, the 
issue lies quite clearly between the com- 
pact and agoraphobic preferences of the 
Review, and the genuine loathing of 
man and all his works (unless there are 
fewer than 42 of one and 12 of the other 
to the acre) which seems to animate 
TCPA. 


* 


The latter body has lashed out 
spiritedly in the current issue of Town 
and Country Planning, with the usual 
accusations of misrepresentation— 
always suggestive that the victim has 
been wounded on a point of faith, not 
fact. All the Review’s social and eco- 
nomic objections are carefully refuted 
in a leading article, but could easily be 
substantiated by quotations from other 
parts of the magazine, especially the 
tenants’ letters at the back—which sug- 
gests that statistics, as usual, are what 
you make them. The issue remains 
what it was when the brawl started— 
What is a New Town to look like ? 


* 
Nevertheless, AsTRAGAL, like Eric 
Barker’s Old Fogey, likes to hear, how- 
ever imperfectly, the other chap’s point 
of view and recommends one and all to 
read the TCPA January issue and join 
in the argument. 


Tae Arcuriects’ Journat for January 28, 1954 


The Editors 


KNOW YOURSELVES 

OR a year now a comparative stranger to architects, 
1% Professor Ian Bowen, has been studying the profession. 
His conclusions form the bulk of this issue of the 


JournaL. They make interesting if hardly flattering reading. 


We frequently hear complaints from architects about the state 
of the world in which they live. Engineers, surveyors and 
self-sufficient builders have for ages taken a large portion of the 
architects’ work away from him ; and that new arrival, the 
prefabricator of whole buildings, begins to threaten to take 
away yet more. The profession itself suffers from a self- 
created mass of barely-repressed fears and complexes. Public 
and private architects divide the profession vertically, and 
principals and assistants create a horizontal division yet further 
complicated by grouping into classes, as fellows, associates, 
licentiates, students and an unrevealed numbers of probationers. 
And yet further divisions are introduced by the several 
Institutes and Societies professing to represent the interests of 
architects. If principals complain of lack of work, or lack of 
properly-trained assistants, the assistants in their turn com- 
plain of insufficient pay for professional status and professional 
responsibilities, and of lack of opportunities. All complain, 
apparently, about every system of training students. 
Professional fees and scales of charges, office procedure, the 
profession’s relations with industry, the structure of the public 
or private office ; these are but a few more of the many 
subjects on which the profession is undecided. 

We will not now complicate things still further by introducing 
the subject of architecture itself. 

It is, perhaps, sufficient to say that the structure of the pro- 
fession, and of professional practice, is still in a state of flux, as 
indeed, it is bound to be when only twenty years or so have 
passed since the walls of professionalism were finally made 
secure. During these formative years, therefore, it is essential 
to give a little time now and again to looking at the profession 
as it is, so as to be able to assess more accurately the course to 
take in order to try to make the profession what it should be. 
Professor Bowen here provides that opportunity. We sincerely 
advise you to spend a little while reading how the profession 
appears to a dispassionate observer. If you have not realized 
that there is virtually nobody solely responsible for the pro- 
fession’s economic interests, then you should read this article. 
If you do not know the function of the ARCUK and its relation 
with the RIBA ; if you are not aware that there is practically 
no architectural research being carried out in this country ; 
if you do not know how to find out what the profession’s 
incomes are ; then read this article. 

Professor Bowen and Martyn Webb have, in the last year, 
given suflicient information to enable architects to say that 
they are as well informed, or even better informed, about 
themselves than any profession. It is to be hoped that 


ASTRAGAL 


architects can profit from thus “ knowing themselves.” 
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FOCUS ON YOU 


Professor Bowen this week concludes his year as Guest Editor of the JOURNAL with 
an illuminating and comprehensive report of all that he, Martyn Webb, and their 
team of assistants have discovered about the architectural profession during 

He is concerned not just with the bare facts resulting from the original 
survey but, from the detached viewpoint of an outsider, he describes the funda- 
mental problems which the relatively new profession of architecture is having 

to study and gives stimulating suggestions for their solution. 
tion of this and previous articles, both he and the JOURNAL are indebted to the 
generous and conscientious support received from the several hundred architects 
who answered the original questionnaire, and from officials in Portland Place. 
Lastly, thanks are due to the architects who kindly commented on the report 
which resulted from this survey, some of whose views appear in this article. 


Laurence 
NG, Leonard James. 9; 
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Thomas Peach Weir, 41 Cambridge 
YOUNG, William Cecil, 195 Oxford Road, M 
YOUNG, William Watson, W. M. Patrick & 
YOUNGMAN, Lionel Stanley. 18 Grovely Aver 
YOUNGSON, William Coufts, School of Archi 
YOUNSON, Peter Ralph, Thorniaw Roe 
YOXALL, Eric Brampton, Hamble Cottage, * 
YOXALL, Thomas, 26 Stafford Street, Loy 
YUEN, Miss Esther Mo-Yow, P.W.D., H 
YUEN, Tatcho, 4a Des Vouex Road Ce 
YUILLE, William Loddon, 16 Hampsie: 
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ZEGLEMAN, Hyam, 249 Allison Street 
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6439 
12880 
17867 
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6441 
21579 
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23565 
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19167 
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In the prepara- 


The subject of last year’s Guest Editorship was ‘“‘ The Structure of the Architectural 
Profession and its Future Prospects’? and we set out to give special attention to five 


points. 


First, the danger of unemployment or under-employment in the profession ; 


second, the rate of increase in the size of the profession in relation to the building needs of 
the country; third, methods of entry; fourth, architectural education in relation to 
architectural prospects, and, fifth, the distribution of the profession by type of employment. 


These were the principal topics of the enquiry. 


Our main conclusions were that :— 

1. Unemployment in the profession is now only a little 
above the 1949/51 average figure. 

2. The level of unemployment is influenced not only by 
the rate of entry into the profession but by other factors 
(such as the number of architects seeking a change in 
employment). 

3. Under-employment is, however, quite extensive. 

4. The size of the profession, correctly estimated, has 
increased since 1938, but only by some 10° (not by 50°). 

5. The number of registered architects may rise to about 
19,600 by 1956 and the number of qualified architects by 
that date may exceed 21,500. 

6. The output of trained architects annually in 1956 will 
probably be about 100 a year less than at present (i.e., about 
870 or 880 as against 970). 

7. An automatic and continual increase in the volume of 
the building work begun each year is not to be expected; 
therefore the key to the absorption of new architects into 
employment lies in extending the proportion of total 
building work passing through architects’ hands (especially 
such categories as factories, offices, places of entertain- 
ment, middle class housing, conversions and additions). 

8. The volume of new building work begun is, however, 


partly dependent upon its price; architects have therefore a 
direct interest in promoting the economic efficiency of the 
building industry. 

9. Present methods of entry are almost entirely on the 


basis of RIBA finals, but the profession still consists of © 


one-third men not so qualified, many of them in senior 
positions. 

10. Schools-trained finalists at present provide about two- 
thirds of the new registrations, but, temporarily at least, 
the proportion of office-trained (and part-time students) 
is likely to increase. 

11. The present length of training, particularly of external 
students, makes the adjustment of the supply of architects 
to changing demand difficult; the current output of 
architects tends to relate to conditions prevailing at least 
five years earlier, and further more, there seems to be little 
evidence of successful co-ordination between the schools 
and the offices as to the numbers accepted for training. 

12. Schools education was admitted to be very good, and 
to have raised the standards of the profession; but there are 
deficiencies on the practical side of the schools training. 


What is an architect ? 
Early in our enquiry, and for practical reasons, we had 
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Professor Ian Bowen 


to ask ourselves what seems, deceptively enough, a simple 
question, namely, what is an architect ? We had to 
answer this question in order to take a sample of the 
profession, and as readers of our articles will know, the 
working definition adopted for our sample survey was the 
legal definition, and we worked from the official ARCUK 
register of architects. This at once makes an interesting 
contrast with the approach to the same problem of the 
RIBA committee of 1949, which equally naturally took for 
its terms of reference the membership of the RIBA. The 
two lists of names of course overlap, but by no means 
coincide. A registered architect is not necessarily a 
member of the RIBA, and a member is not necessarily a 
registered architect. 

As the enquiry proceeded, questions of definition began 
to assume more and more significance, and became 
worthy of much closer investigation. They amount to 
far more than a mere administrative inconvenience, for 
they originate from differing views of the correct answer to 
the question: what is an architect ? 

The boundary that includes the profession is different, 
(if it includes all architects on the register of ARCUK), 
from that which only includes all members of the RIBA. 
There are other boundary lines that might appropriately 
be drawn for different discussions—for example, “ all 
registered architects in practice in Great Britain,” or, 
“all architects in practice or teaching in Great Britain,” 
and so on. Each separate boundary would include a 
different group. 


Is only the private practitioner an architect ? 

Moreover, each actual group of architects corresponds 
more or less adequately to the differing ideas of architects 
that people have. Sometimes, in speaking of architects, 
a commentator will have in mind, in particular, the private 
Practitioners of good standing, as typical of what the 


Martyn Webb 


profession should be; while some other writer, or speaker, 
may think of all architects who have qualified by examina- 
tion, whether assistants, or practising on their own account, 
or in public service, as “ architects” par excellence—all 
other categories remaining tolerated, perhaps, but outside 
that particular pale. So not only are there actual different 
groups of people, who may be called “ the ” profession in 
practice; each of these different groups may reflect a 
particular ideal of what the profession should be, according 
to someone’s subjective idea. 


Not a Royal Commission 

These different definitions of what an architect is, involve 
not only practical, but, it might even be said, philosophical 
issues, well beyond the scope of the enquiry, and on which 
the Guest Editor and his helpers did not feel that they were 
competent to express authoritative views. It must be 
emphasised that our enquiry was not either the equivalent 
of, or a substitute for, a Royal Commission. The results 
given below must not be expected to clear up every out- 
standing controversy or even to lay down definitive lines 
of policy for others to consider. But the results of the 
enquiry may, it is hoped, crystallize some issues which 
ought to be enquired further into by an authoritative body. 

This is not to suggest that the great work done over the last 
fifteen years by the RIBA and by ARCUK has been either 
wasted or misguided. On the contrary, without the 
enormous process of reorganization occurring since 1931, 
the problem would not have presented itself in such a clear 
light as it does today. But this profession is growing and, 
in a changing society, its functions must inevitably be 
changing, perhaps more rapidly than those of some other 
professions. It is certain that in fifteen years time further 
changes will have taken place. So perhaps this year of 
preliminary survey will assist those members of the profes- 
sion who are giving a part of their energy to policy matters, 
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to think further about the next steps to betaken. Perhaps, 
too, the survey will assist all members of the profession who 
are concerned with the basic problem of what architecture 
is, to appreciate the social and economic framework of 
their activities a little more fully than before. 
Over to you 

Above all, now seems the moment to say “ over to you.” 
The profession has many problems visible to the outside 
observer, but only soluble by a concerted effort from within. 
Its institutions and practices must be yet further adapted if 
they are to meet the needs of 1960 and 1970 even so well as 
they met the needs of 1940 and 1950. But only the pro- 
fession itself can undertake the next stages of enquiry and 
action. 


PART I 
Plan of this article 

Part I deals with the question : ‘* What is an Architect ?” 

under five headings : 
(i) Professional Organization 
(ii) Education 
(ili) Status and Function 
(iv) Type of Employment 
(v) Economic Prospects. 

In this part the results of the survey will be drawn upon, 
and also such facts as can be gleaned from the voluntary 
returns made to the JOURNAL by readers. Ina second part 
the more controversial question is to be studied, of what 
changes should be made, again following through the five 
headings already listed. 

In a third part of the articletsome of the comments on our 
factual survey will be quoted and commented upon. 

(i) Professional Organization. The practical significance 
of defining an architect is perhaps best thought out by 
considering the number of British architects according to 
some of the various definitions. On one set of definitions 
there are perhaps as many as 26,000 “ architects” in the 
country. There are 17,639 registered architects of whom over 
11,500 are members of the RIBA. Both the registration and 
the RIBA membership of 15,284 include residents overseas 
(amounting to about 9 or 10% of the registered). The 
accompanying chart, opposite page, shows some of the princi- 
pal inter-relationships between the RIBA Council of 79 mem- 
bers and the ARCUK Council of 52 members. It will be seen 
that the two councils each have committees to deal with edu- 
cation, professional conduct (or discipline) and registrations 
(or admissions). This overlapping of the functions of the 
chief committees of the two councils does not in itself prove 
that either set of them is unnecessary or that any of the 
administrative work done could be avoided. But the 
correspondence that has been received as a result of the 
enquiry suggests that certainly the great body of architects, 
or any representative sample of them, are far from clear 
as to the separate purpose of the two councils and the 
duplicate organization. 

Who represents the profession’s economic interests ? 


’ Despite the quite heavy administrative burden imposed 


upon eminent architects by the present organization of the 
profession, there are notable gaps in the functions performed 
by either of the councils. Neither is clearly responsible for 
representing the profession’s economic interests. The RIBA 
being primarily a learned society, cannot simultaneously 


| 


Opposite page, a chart showing the 
basic structure of the RIBA and of 
the ARCUR, giving the inter- 
relationships of these two bodies, the 
similarity of their organization and 
their connection with other profes- 
stonal, educational and official bodies 
and with the architectural profession 
as a whole. The control of 
ARCUK and the RIBA is in 
reality in the hands of their respec- 
tive councils and of three subordinate 
committees of : registration (or ad- 
mission), education and discipline. 
Practically speaking, these are the 
only committees of the ARCUK. In 
the RIBA, however, there are many 
others, such as those for prizes, 
awards, hosfnrtals, science and so on. 
The control of the RIBA, as a pro- 
fessional body, nevertheless rests 
with the council and the three com- 
mittees mentioned above. This dia- 
gram attempts to show, in a simpli- 
fied form, (a) how the controlling 
bodies are elected, nominated or 
appointed, (b) who are the electing 
bodies referred to in the diagram as 
The Electorate’ and, (c) the 
inter-relationships of the various 
bodies concerned. With few excep- 
tions, the representatives on com- 
mittees are nominated by the 
councils of the bodies shown, and 
not directly by the members of the 
bodies themselves. The diagram 
makes the following special points: — 
1. That only with regard to the 
admission (registration in the case of 
the RIBA) committees do the 
ARCUK and the RIBA have differ- 
ent functions. 

2. That the RIBA practice com- 
mittee applies the same code of con- 
duct as does the ARCUK discipline 
committee. 

3. That the RIBA board of Educa- 
tion 1s composed largely of those 
members of RIBA who are already 
on the ARCUK board of Educa- 
tion, plus a proportion elected from 
the council of the RIBA. At 
present, both the chairman and the 
salaried secretary of the ARCUK 
and the RIBA boards of education 
are the same. This, together with 
similarity of the names of the two 
boards leads persons to believe that 
there is only one Board ; whereas 
there are, in fact, two. 

4. That the ARCUR is the only 
professional body possessing the 
widest representation of all profes- 
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1e architectural profession. Nevertheless, it does not include all known architectural bodies, such as the 
ofes- Institute of Registered Architects. 
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function as a Trade Union. The ARCUK, being a statutory 
body, has no life of its own, as it were, which permits it to 
act in the general interests of its members, other than by 
performing its statutory obligations in respect of regis- 
tration, professional conduct and education. 


Generally speaking, the popular view of ARCUK among 
architects would seem to be that it is, in effect, an off-shoot 
of the RIBA created as a necessary consequence of statutory 
changes in the registration of architects. It is not, therefore, 
a body capable of further growth in most people’s eyes. 


The RIBA, on the other hand, is modifiable in composition 
and, perhaps, in function, from time to time, but it is 
forever debarred, by its very nature, from becoming the 
voice of the profession for the sordid purpose of bargaining 
on salary scales and terms of employment. It is the lofty 
conscience of the profession rather than its vulgar vocal 
organ. 


No monopoly on monopolies 

Perhaps an instance of the widespread misunderstanding 
that exists of the functions of the RIBA was the Minister 
of Works’ request that it investigate monopoly practices 
in the building industry. Some of the RIBA members 
must individually know a great deal about building costs 
and allied matters, but the RIBA has never set itself out as 
a depository of information on this subject. Nor has 
building economics played much part in the educational 
curricula that are recommended. This may be a necessary 
omission, but the point is that, as a learned society, it 
does not claim expertise in this branch of study. It has 
no organization (such as a standing committee) through 
which to formulate a fully qualified, or a representative, 
opinion on this important topic. To look to the RIBA for 
authoritative guidance on such matters as monopoly or 
competition in either the building, or the building materials 
industries, is to look (at present, at any rate) to the wrong 
place. Some architects could individually perform valuable 
service in assisting any joint committee studying these 
matters, but their approach would need to be supplemented 
(as things are organized at present) by the views of quantity 
surveyors, economists, business men and perhaps civil 
servants, versed in the organization of certain industries. 
To this alternative, indeed, the Government, in fact, has 
had to agree. 


(ii) Education. The changing pattern of architectural 


training became very apparent from the figures derived from 
our survey. 


Deficiency in schools training unanimously agreed 
Further, there was wide agreement among those who 
commented upon the matter, whether themselves old or 
young, schools trained or otherwise, that, first, the full 
schools training was a great improvement on older and more 
haphazard methods of acquiring education, but that, 
secondly, the schools training was sadly deficient in pro- 
viding “* practical ” qualifications. The critics were divided, 
however, among themselves as to what type of practical 
experience was lacking. Some, for example, thought that 
it was unfortunate that the schools-trained architect should 
not have any working knowledge of the procedure of an 


architectural office. (This particular kind of knowledge, 
however, most educationalists would assume to lie outside 
the scope of normal professional education.) Other 
critics meant by practical experience either knowledge of 
difficulties arising in problems of design, or such matters 
as building costing and the comparative costs of different 
classes of building materials. 

The unanimity of view that there was a grave deficiency 
in present schools training was however remarkable, even if 
this difference of opinion as to what exactly was lacking 
remains unresolved. It may be that some private architects 
who advocate that students should do more work in offices 
are not without some vested interest in the matter that ought 
to be more plainly declared, but it may be supposed that the 
same could be said, from a different point of view, of the 
educationalists themselves. Private architects want the 
assistance of articled students ; professors want pupils. 


This is a question which ought to be considered from the 
point of view of what is the best and most practical form of 
education over the next few years. As things are at present, 
even with the large grants made towards education by 
ARCUK, 49°, of those going through the architectural 
schools seem to be dependent on private means, and a 
considerable percentage of entrants into the profession 
necessarily take part-time training. Of the latter, nearly 
a third make use of correspondence courses. This is 
inevitable in view of the present economic circumstances 
of the aspirants to the profession. 


Future lower proportion of school-trained architects 
Another point is, as is well known, that the number of 
entrants to full-time architectural courses had already 
passed its peak by the time that the 1953 enquiry began. 
It follows that if total entrants to the profession are main- 
tained, temporarily at least, the proportion of fully schools- 
trained entrants will decline. Only the long-term trend, 
however, is the other way. This is perhaps an important 
fact, the full consequences of which have not yet been 
grasped. 


This point can be re-stated another way. Policy has 
decreed that entrance by examination should be the main 
method of entry into the profession. To get in by the 
way of examination involves study, preferably full-time 
study. Hence, the average number of full-time students of 
architecture in the 1950’s has exceeded the average at the 
end of the 1930’s, and the funds available to assist such 
education are growing with the size of the register. This 
is the long-term trend ; but, temporarily at least, it is 
being reversed, for the annual number of entrants to full- 
time courses has declined. 


The architect’s status 

So far, there has been no suggestion that entry to the 
profession should be diminished, and if it is to stay up, 
evidently (even if temporarily) the proportion of part-timers 
to full-timers in education would have to rise, contrary to 
the trend established by policy. 


(iii) Status and Function of the Architect-—Status and 
function are abstract concepts and not readily susceptible 
to statistical measurement. One of the great difficulties 
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of the enquiry was to find some means of measuring a 
man’s progress in the profession. For example, it might 
reasonably be assumed that the status of a ‘* principal ” 
was distinct from that of an ‘‘ assistant.’’ Information that 
has been supplied to us makes it clear, however, that the 
terms vary very much in their import, particularly between 
private and public employment. A man who is graded as 
an assistant architect in a public office, perhaps three or 
four levels down in the hierarchy from the head of his 
division, may, nevertheless, have a degree of responsibility 
for the work which he does that far exceeds from an archi- 
tectural, and even from a business, point of view, the respon- 
sibility he would have as a partner in some private firm, 
and certainly far greater than he would have as an assistant 
in a private firm in most cases. It is therefore very difficult 
to find a common measure of the status attained by architects 
at different stages of their career, since even the same terms 
may mean different things as between one office and another. 
The status structure of those of the architects in our sample 
in private practice showed that 75 per cent. were principals, 
according to the information that they supplied themselves, 
whereas only 25 per cent. were assistants, whether senior 
or otherwise. An appreciable proportion of the principals 
in private practice (16 per cent.) were over 63 years of age, 
while at the other end of the scale 42 per cent. of them 
were less than 44 years of age. In Local and Central 
Government, principals, on the other hand, were mainly 
concentrated in the middle age groups, 42 per cent. of them 
being age 44-53 and 32 per cent. being 54-63. These 
figures reflect not only the past history of the profession 
but the very different types of career followed in public 
and private practice. 


Schools training means early qualifying 


To sum up the facts that were collected in the survey, 
it seems clear that, at the present stage in the history of the 
profession, schools-trained men qualify younger than those 
taking part-time courses, but that a large proportion of 
architects will qualify through part-time courses at a later 
age, by which time they may well have assumed family 
responsibilities and not be likely to be willing to branch 
out in private practice on their own. 

In this situation it is not surprising to find a widespread 
feeling of frustration in that part of the profession which 
includes assistant architects, where they are employed in 
circumstances that offer them little scope for initiative or 
responsibility. It would be wrong to identify this group as 
the group of assistants employed by public offices. A pro- 
portion of the frustrated group is so employed, but there is 
another part of the frustrated group which is employed in 
private offices, who see little hope of advance in independent 
status through lack of capital, through late attainment of 
full qualifications, or for some other particular reason. 
Although it was possible to obtain statistics of the per- 
centages of “ principals” and “assistants” in private 
and public employment, the figures are liable to be mislead- 
ing owing to the different meanings that these words may 
have in the different contexts. But ‘‘ salaried assistants,”’ 
while including persons in positions of satisfactory status to 
themselves, and of genuine responsibility, is also evidently a 
term that includes many dissatisfied men who see little 
prospect of responsibility. 
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Insultingly low salaries 


One correspondent remarked that “ salaries with few 
exceptions appear to be almost insultingly low for qualified 
assistants in private practice "°—a contention that was sup- 
ported by the (admittedly non-representative) evidence 
supplied to us by readers of the JOURNAL. From this state 
of affairs it follows that the young architect may gain some 
initial advantage by entering local government immediately 
after qualifying. Stultification may then set in a few years 
later (according to the complaints received) because of the 
tendency to consider candidates for higher posts, when 
these become vacant, mainly from other areas, existing 
staff rarely being promoted. It was a common observation 
that advancement required shifting from one authority 
to another. This may have some advantages in providing 
wider experience, but it leads apparently to unsettled 
conditions, discontent, and hence to the production of 
poor work. 


The amount of salaries or earnings is a delicate question, 
and one which was not put to the architects in our random 
sample. Some architects (134 in all) however, volunteered 
information on this subject in the questionnaire published 
in the JouRNAL. Their salaries, or net earnings, were 
distributed as follows :— 


Average Age of 


Salary (or income) range Percentage Group (in years) 
Below £650 __.... 33 29 
£650-£1,000_ .. 44 34 
£1,000-£1,750 wd 18 42 
£1,750 and above a 5 46 

100 


Since these figures are based on voluntary returns, it may be 

assumed that they err on the low rather than on the high 
side; it is likely that the less contented wrote in, rather than 
a fully representative proportion of the better-off architects. 
On the face of it, 77 per cent. of the profession were 
receiving less than £1,000 a year, but this percentage is 
very likely, for the reason just given, an over-statement. 
Supposing that the correct percentages and amounts could 
be ascertained, they might throw an interesting light on 
the seriousness of the financial position of the younger 
groups of architects. As they stand, the percentages given 
suggest that there may be an unduly high proportion of 
fully qualified men in the low salary ranges, but they are 
not sufficient to prove the point. To find out the actual 
income of the profession would be a most desirable, and 
relatively simple project of research, but it would need 
to be done by the profession itself. 


(This is indeed a case of ‘‘ over to you,”’ since the Inland 
Revenue Board might supply sufficient statistical information 
to answer this point from its own statistics. It is not possible 
to state that it would do so, but it certainly would nor do so 
unless officially requested for the information by the RIBA. 
In the case of the doctors’ award some important statistical 
information on incomes was made available, once the 
profession itself had pressed for it.) 
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Rise in status wanted 


The salaried assistant, then, is not necessarily a person 
of insufficient status or inadequate salary. But there are, 
in this class of architects, discontented people whose 
status and salary are not satisfactory. Should they ever 
have become fully trained architects ? Have they somehow 
been misled as to their prospects ? Does their discontent 
arise directly from material causes, or from the more subtle 
pressures of society, so that for some reason or other the 
salaried assistant loses caste ? When correspondents write 
about the “rise in status” desired by salaried assistants 
do they simply mean “ rise in salary” ? In our intensely 
class-organized society, in which to mention class distinc- 
tions is taboo and very bad form, status naturally counts; 
it goes with economic position, but is not identical with it. 
These are questions that the members of the profession 
itself must think about and try to answer. (In Part II 
(iii) of this article below they will be discussed further.) 


The function of the architect 


Next, comes the question of the functions of the architect. 
The architect, it may be thought, is (or should be !— 
idealism keeps intruding) an “ aesthete,” or, less aggres- 
sively, a creative artist. A creative artist must find new 
forms of expression. New forms are always a revolt against 
traditional, or existing standards. Hence, a creative artist 
must always be at war with current public opinion, though 
a later generation may accept his standards and so make 
them in turn respectable and traditional. So (in an 
extremely over-simplified version) runs the familiar argu- 
ment ; it is a recognizable caricature of a real problem. 

The function of the architect in society, looked at more 
realistically, would seem at present to be to design new 
buildings only in those cases where the client thinks that 
he will get a more economical job done if he employs an 
architect, than if he does not. There seems to be a fringe 
of clients who would employ an architect on aesthetic 
grounds even where there was no apparent economic 
motive. But such clients are so rare as to be negligible 
from the point of view of surveying the profession as a 
whole. 


The architect’s economic contribution 


It does not seem necessary to believe that the architect’s 
economic function is in direct opposition to his function 
as an artist ; economics are but one generalized form of 
limitation upon the artist’s material resources. Presumably, 
the builders of mediaeval cathedrals had grave limitations of 
resources to overcome. The great private patrons of later 
centuries had limits to their rent-rolls. When the patron 
is the modern public authority, or industrialist, tastes may 
have changed, and the economic limitation may be different, 
but good design is not thereby made an enemy of efficiency. 

This aspect of the architect’s function in society was 
frequently mentioned by those who responded to the survey 
who had been working in the profession for some years, 
as well as by those who had recently qualified. From their 
comments it was clear that many of them were alive to the 
economic as well as to the social value of their work, but 
that few were satisfied that the public was aware of the 


economic contribution which ideally an architect should be 
able to make. 


Frustration arose again because the education received by 
architects did not seem well devised to enable them to 
carry out their proper function in society. And, secondly, 
because a vast amount of building work is done in this 
country and lost to architects, because they have not 
acquired in real life an unchallenged reputation for fulfilling 
the part which society expects them to fulfil. 


(iv) Type of employment. Which are numerically the 
most important types of employment of architects today ? 
52° of architects are in private practice and 39°, employed 
by central or local government, national boards or new 
town development corporations, the remainder being 
engaged in commerce, industry, estate management and 
teaching. These percentages apply, of course, to the 
profession as we defined it, and not necessarily to the pro- 
fession defined in some other way. They are proportions 
of the persons making active returns (i.e., proportions of 
the 77% of returns received in our enquiry ; the remaining 
23% included persons who had gone.abroad, withdrawn 
from the register or died.) But it cannot be deducted 
from this that private practice is so important as the figures 
would suggest, since many of the private architectural 
offices may have been engaged upon public work. Never- 
theless, it is important to realize that private practice 
maintains so great an importance in an age when capital 
expenditure on building comes so largely from public 
funds. Problems of training, of status, and of economic 
prospects have to be solved for a profession in which 
employment still is mainly an affair of private offices, while 
the social structure in which the system of private offices 
first evolved has long since been fundamentally modified. 


No double-counting 


The table from which the above percentages are taken 
related to the main form of occupation to which each person 
belonged. The figures thus avoided any form of “ double 
counting.’ For example, an architect in local government 
service who also had an occasional private practice was 
entered under the main heading only ; similarly, a retired 
person with occasional private work was entered as “ no 
longer in full-time architectural practice” (this category 
amounted to 13%, of the total). The table differs in this 
respect from those published in the RIBA survey in its 
occupational analysis. 


The part-time activities of architects really demand a 
separate discussion. Here it may merely be remarked to 
be a peculiarity of this profession that many practise 
architecture not as a full-time occupation, and that those 
in public employment sometimes keep alive a private 
practice. 


If the employment of architects in 1938 and in 1953 is 
compared, it could be confirmed from our sample that one 
of the most important changes was the (net) movement 
from private practice towards central and local government 
offices. Another steep rise for this group of architects 
(i.e. the group employed in architecture both in 1938 and 
1953) was in the percentage “ not in full-time practice,” 
which rose from 1% to 11°,. In any period of fifteen years 
there are, of course, liable to be declines in the more active 
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categories of employment, owing to retirement and normal 
wastage. The fall in the percentage engaged in private 
practice (from 58°, to 40°.) cannot therefore be attributed 
solely to the increase in government service. The returns 
showed, moreover, that while there was considerable move- 
ment from private practice into government service, there 
was also a movement the other way, even during the war 
years, and more marked from 1946 to 1952. 


(v) Economic prospects. According to the figures of entry 
received early in the year the number of registered architects 
in the profession may rise to about 19,600 by 1956 (and 
possibly 22,000 by 1963). 


A fear of slow advancement 


According to the views expressed by architects the outlook 
for individuals varies very considerably. Many corres- 
pondents said that it had never been better and that they 
could see no sign of a falling off in the work of their offices. 
The frustrated groups of assistant architects did not com- 
plain of insecurity so much as fear of slow advance. 


The economic prospects of architects cannot be discussed 
out of relationship to the question of their training and 
functions. The country seems likely to embark upon a 
considerable amount of building work on reconditioning 
old houses and replanning building sites that have been 
used before. A surprising number of middle-class people, 
who are putting up their own houses, would never think of 
employing an architect, but would rely on a local builder, 
and on their own ingenuity, to get the result which they 
think they want. 


This well-known fact has been commented on many times. 
It does not seem to be realized that it has little parallel in 
other professions. Few educated people nowadays try to 
prescribe medicines for themselves or act as their own lawyers. 
If the architect is not fully established in the field of middle- 
class building expenditure, this does suggest that the value 
of his function in society is for some reason overlooked, or 
else that it is not properly carried out. 


No diagnosis from chemists 


In medicine, the mixer of medicine is, indeed, prohibited 
from diagnosing. The builder labours under no such 
restriction. He might say that “ the mixture as before ” 
is often prescribed for a number of cases, which leads him 
to suppose that he can satisfy the client ; but a chemist 
could not use the same type of argument. The question that 
architects should ask themselves is : what is the advantage 
that they can offer to the client ? More practice would be 
secured if the advantages were self-evident. 


A strong case could be made for the view that most 
middle-class housing not architect-designed would have 
been more satisfactory to the client if a good architect 
had been employed. Should, then, the ultimate aim of 
the profession be to have non-architect designed building 
of some categories prohibited, or at least penalised in 
some way ? Should an architect’s fee, perhaps, be payable 
to a central fund whether or not an architect is employed ? 
These are issues for debate, now that the country is agreeable 
to training an increasing number of highly qualified men 
and women. 
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Future financial outlook 


On a long term view, building work may slow down in 
relation to civil engineering work, but the total volume of 
building work seems likely to remain high for some decades. 
On such numerical calculations as can be made, and always 
provided that architects get an always slightly increasing 
proportion of the building work to be done into their 
offices, the outlook certainly does not seem bad. The level 
of unemployment among architects was found to be 
influenced not only by the amount of building work 
currently in hand, or projected, and by the annual rate of 
output of trained architects, but also by the number of 
architects seeking “‘a change.” When this number is 
high the period of unemployment of the younger architect 
may easily be increased, and the total number looking for 
new appointments rises. The reasons why larger numbers 
seek “‘a change”’ in some years, than in others, are no 
doubt themselves partly economic, and include also the 
estimate of future activity made by architects themselves. 
If a great increase in new work is anticipated, more will 
seek to gain wider experience, or high receipts, or both, 
but if the outlook is not so good, the advantages of security 
will become more apparent. 


Prospects fairly good 


Objectively, the volume of building work that this country 
is likely to pay for over the next few decades would fully 
justify the present high numbers of architects being trained, 
subject to some qualifications that must be explained later 
as to the proportion of assistants to principals, and on the 
assumption that the economic contribution of architects 
will be a real one. But this is not the same as suggesting 
that the high rewards of the plum jobs in the profession will 
become available to all, or even to a substantially greater 
number than now enjoy them, nor even that the average 
income level of the successful architect will rise. What is 
being suggested is that employment prospects are fairly 
good, at salaries adequate to attract and keep entrants to 
the profession at their work, although not perhaps at that 
level of life which they feel entitled to expect. This, after 
all, seems to be the likely fate of other professions, too, 
even the doctors having discovered recently that there 
may be more medical men being trained than can be 
supported—a strange conclusion in view of the over-worked 
condition of the National Health Service practitioners in 
nearly all industrial communities. 


Raising educational standards 


There may be some good reasons for reconsidering entry 
to the architectural profession with a view to raising still 
further the educational standards demanded, with the 
result that the rate of entry becomes somewhat less than at 
present. But on employment grounds alone there would 
not seem to be much case for such a policy; nor would it 
seem advisable to restrict entry merely for the sake of invent- 
ing an artificial scarcity of architects. In this connection 
it is difficult not to recall the disastrous results that accrued 
from the fact that in the great “ planning” epoch of the 
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1940’s only a few architects were available for town-planning 
activities, with the consequence that their talents were 
spread too thinly over too wide a geographical area. A 
similar scarcity, artificially induced, could only help to ruin 
the good name of architecture. Sober and fully-trained 
competence exhibited by as large a number of fully-trained 
architects as possible, could do far more in the long run 
for the good .name of architecture than forty or fifty 
“inspired plans drawn up by individuals who lacked 
the time to master their problems of design or of execution. 
There is, of course, room always for the great architect 
at the head of his profession to make his personal imprint 
on his time, and within the limit of his energies, to accept a 
large share of work. Such men are few in any generation 
and in any profession. There is no need for restriction 
on entry to keep their numbers down. 


The employment prospects of the profession, as a whole, 
are a different story. There may well be good reasons for 
extending, and re-organizing, the period of training and 
education, so, perhaps, weeding out a proportion of those 
who now qualify. At present, in my judgment (which 
may be wrong) there seems to be no reason to fear that the 
sheer numbers of entrants are too great for the building 
needs of the country. At some point, however, perhaps by 
about 1958, the number of entrants will need to be brought 
down to the replacement rate, which would mean an annual 
intake nearer to 750 than to 870. 


PART II 
Suggestions for better organization 


In this part are to be set out some of the suggestions 
that have been made, or that have occurred to us, on means 
for bringing the profession to a higher state of organization 
and of success. That many correspondents should have 
taken the time to write at some length to us on the implica- 
tions of our survey shows both the concern that is felt on 
these matters, and a willingness to contribute ideas. It 
is regretted that not all of the interesting points that have 
been raised can be answered in detail (although some 
attempt has been made to discuss some of them in Part III). 
Here, proposals for changing some of the arrangements 
are discussed in quite general terms. It will be realised 
that it is with extreme diffidence that we discuss these 
matters; we do so only to set up proposals for some fully 
qualified body to investigate at much greater leisure. 


(i) Professional Organizations.—There seems to be consi- 
derable confusion as to the respective functions of the 
different bodies through which architects are organized. 
For example, there is evidently no agreement whether 
ABT, or NALGO or some other quite different body, 
should most appropriately speak for the interests of salaried 
architects in public employment. Again, it can hardly be 
denied that the division of responsibility of functions 
between the RIBA and ARCUK is neither logical in prin- 
ciple nor satisfactory in practice. Perhaps a useful approach 
might be to ask what would be the most rational division 
‘of functions between two such organizing bodies, were the 
profession to be in a position of organizing itself entirely 


afresh, and absolutely unfettered by the past history of 
the existing organization. If this were being done it would 
seem, in the first place, to be unnecessary to create two 
bodies with separate memberships, except that body A 
might include students and architects working overseas. 
whereas body B might not be available for membership 
by these two categories. 


A rational division of functions 


Secondly, body A might be expected to be the professional 
body with the main functions of maintaining standards 
both of professional conduct and of education, of granting 
awards and scholarships, and of promoting research. If 
body A were to undertake these activities body B would be 
in no way concerned with them. 


Thirdly, the functions of body B would suggest themselves 
as being those of promoting the material interests of the 
members of the profession ; negotiating on their behalf 
with Government Departments and Public Authorities ; 
maintaining standards, not of conduct but of the conditions 
in which architects work; preventing any insidious 
practices by other vested industries, or borough surveyors, 
from encroaching upon the architect’s function; and 
generally looking after the wellbeing of the profession in 
relation to its normal working day activities. 

Thus body A would clearly be not a Trade Union but a 
learned society maintaining professional quality, and intel- 
lectual and academic standards, while body B would be 
concerned with actual working arrangements and with the 
interests of its members. 


Maintenance of the Register 


Since membership of the two bodies for architects working 
in Britain would be identical, the question of who should 
be responsible for maintenance of the register would be a 
minor one, but presumably body B would be the more 
appropriate of the executive arms to carry out this function, 
always accepting advice from body A should anyone be 
found guilty by that body of unprofessional conduct by its 
own standards. 


This is not supposed to be a perfect solution to the 
profession as it is now organized. Clearly, the past 
history of the various architectural societies cannot just be 
disregarded, but the above sketch of a reasonably logical 
plan of organization perhaps provides a starting-off point 
for careful reconsideration of the way in which to improve 
the present almost flagrant anomalies in the organization 
of the profession. 


(ii) Education. There are of course innumerable schemes 
for education that could be theoretically laid down. To 
take cognisance of the criticism that present architectural 
education lacks practical content, would seem to suggest 
some form of sandwich course. Some of our corre- 
spondents advocated full-time training for three years 
followed either by a year’s practical work or several years’ 
part-time work up to the finals standard. I think it would 
be found that teachers of architecture would object very 
strongly to this proposal and would prefer, if some com- 
bination of part-time and full-time training were to be 
given, for four or five years to be taken up to the inter- 
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mediate standard on a part-time course, followed by at 
least two full-time years for the finals. This would indeed 
seem to be a much sounder education. 


Little architectural research going on 


Education, to be first class, must come from teachers who 

are themselves interested in increasing the sum total of 
human knowledge. The production of original academic 
work, nowadays ineptly called research, is a necessary 
background to the higher forms of teaching. 


It is not quite, but very nearly, true to say that there is no 
organized architectural research going on in this country out- 
side the departments of one or two universities, which are 
themselves endowed in a pitifully inadequate manner for this 
purpose in comparison with either the natural sciences or 
some of the other social sciences. 


The promotion of research and of education are not two 
alternative ways of raising educational standards in archi- 
tecture, but complementary. This argument provides, 
incidentally, a criterion for the recognition of university- 
level architecture courses in different parts of the country. 
It would be far better, for example, to have, say, three or 
four well-endowed university architectural departments, 
than five or six which could do little more than the hand-to- 
mouth work of routine lecturing and teaching. 


(iii) Status and Functions. \t might be said that there are 
in existence at least three definitions of architects, the legal 
definition, the definition implied by membership of the 
RIBA and the definition somewhat nebulously adopted 
within the profession itself, which regards recognition 
either by ARCUK or by the RIBA as an additional stamp 
rather than as a necessary talisman. The different defini- 
tions may be set out as follows: An architect can be 
regarded as a person who is either (a) registered with the 
Architects’ Registration Council or a member of the RIBA 
(or both), and (b) known as The Architect in his relationship 
with his client, and (c) responsible for drawing up and 
supervising plans and periodic inspection of works, whether 
or not he delegates this responsibility. 


Preventing the unqualified designing 


One problem evidently is to ensure that no one carries 
out functions (b) and (c) unless he comes into category (a). 
This is the way in which the problem is generally seen, 
resulting in the Registration Acts. What does not seem 
to have been grasped is that it is equally important that 
the converse should not possibly be true. It should be 
completely true, in fact, as well as in name, that no one 
unfitted to pass the qualifications leading to (a) should be 
capable of carrying out functions (4) and (c), particularly (c). 
In other words, the high skill now necessary to plan and 
supervise building work should, in effect be obtainable in 
one way only, and should be a real skill in the sense that 
it saves the client money to employ it. (The term, “ saving 
money * must include not only original building costs but 
also costs in relation to the cost and satisfaction of using 
the finished building.) 
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On giving opportunity to the deserving 


Another problem is that many who, by reason of training 
and general qualification fall into category (a) never succeed 
in attaining the status of category (b), or even substantially 
of category (c). Many of them are (and more of them feel 
themselves to be) capable of fulfilling the requirements of 
(b) and (c). Yet they languish in category (a) somewhere 
in subordinate assistantships. How can it be secured that 
the number who so languish is no greater than the number 
who deserve no greater advancement ? 


It would seem that it is highly undesirable in any way to 
under-rate the degree of skill required for an architect to 
function as he should. No policy would surely be more 
harmful than that of lowering, or keeping back, the naturally 
rising standard of education required for satisfactory per- 
formance as an architect. Architects can, in the long run, 
only attain an absolutely unprecedented status in society if 
they are really good. 


As a great architect wrote at the age of 16 in the year 1885 
of his own education “. . . and that it only shows how 
necessary it is for me to concentrate my whole attention, 
energy and time on possessing that confidence and also 
to obtain that great amount of knowledge required to help 
make a ‘ successful architect.” And an architect without 
that success (not financially necessarily) is, well I can’t 
describe it.” (Letter from Lutyens to his mother.) 


A successful architect indeed, requires a great amount of 
knowledge, an extraordinary gift for selection of the know- 
ledge that is going to be useful to him, and the assiduity 
and strong nerves of any student studying a complex social 
science under modern conditions. Good architects can, 
therefore, only be produced by a highly selective process, 
and one which should take place preferably during the 
years of education, rather than after them. 


(iv) Type of Employment—A common complaint in 
respect of a junior official architect is that his initiative 
may be curtailed as a result of either dictation by a non- 
qualified head of department (perhaps an engineer turned 
principal), or indirectly by a lay body (a housing or educa- 
tion committee). But no general rule can be laid down 
to the effect that public employment always and inevitably 
offers less scope than private. As one architect remarked, 
this entirely depends on particular circumstances; getting 
public employment may mean selling your soul for a mess 
of pottage or it may open the door to real opportunity. 
Many architects in their middle years seem to find that 
the prospects in Government departments not merely 
offer more security but are more favourable to initiative. 


The dangers of public employment 


But while it is quite possible for a public office to be so 
organized that groups of architects have scope to express 
themselves and have perhaps even wider opportunities 
than they could ever have hoped to secure in private employ- 
ment, there are some dangers in the trend towards public 
employment. There were many complaints that prospects 
for the private architect were being diminished by the 
encroachment of the Government and Local Authorities, 
which in some provincial cities is indeed very marked. 
There are complaints (even from those who admit that, 
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in public offices, opportunity is ample for the young 
members of teams or groups, and prospects good) that 
advancement in the public service changes the architect 
inevitably into the administrator. But how to mitigate 
the evils of bureaucracy in those departments where they 
are rife is unlikely to be discovered without a general over- 
haul of administrative procedure; it would seem that some 
Government departments have much to teach others on 
this point. 


So little work by public architects 

Complaints of the growing size of public offices are 
perhaps somewhat beside the point. If the work done by 
official architects were always carried out in conditions that 
were favourable to initiative, the growing size of public 
employment would not necessarily be against the best 
interests of the profession. It is presumably just as impor- 
tant to campaign for these favourable conditions as to 
grumble that public offices are taking on too much work. 
Indeed, there is a sense in which there would be quite general 
agreement that too little work is done by official architects, 
for it is common knowledge that many local authorities 
which could properly employ qualified architects, in fact, 
fail to do so. 


There is little doubt that official architecture (as a career) 
can be complementary to private practice and vice versa. 
The view that progress will only be made if nearly all work 
is placed in the hands of the private practitioner may now 
definitely be described as old-fashioned (it was expressed 
by only one contributor to our sample, aged 69). Froma 
career point of view private practice still provides a wonder- 
ful opportunity to the courageous or determined man, and 
many, of course, are still very successful at seizing it. 
But the average ability and achievement of those in public 
or commercial offices may well be (as one architect sug- 
gested) better than the average elsewhere; not excluding 
the ability to design. Firms of private architects with 
whom some public architects have to be in constant touch 
are not always so up-to-date, or efficient, as their official 
colleagues. This kind of fact needs to be borne in mind, 
side by side with the contrast between the brilliant private 
practitioner and the occasionally hidebound and humdrum 
Whitehall nominee. 


There is much to be said in favour of careers becoming 
even more mixed than they are at present, that is, for 
architects to spend a part of their careers in official and 
a part in private employment. 


The code of professional conduct 

With regard to private offices, one question that could 
not help arising was how far the code of professional con- 
duct is effectively observed in the spirit as well as in the 
letter. For example, Article Seven lays down that an 
architect must not carry on or engage in any trade or 
business inconsistent, or out of keeping with, the discharge 
of his professional duties (a builder’s, building material’s 
manufacturing, or land dealing business are among those 
mentioned as examples of “ unfitting” activities). Yet 
one registered architect wrote that he was financing his 
own construction with directly employed labour, and 
“with most satisfactory results.” The large operators 


with adequate capital may, and apparently do, acquire 
interests in estates, whether urban, industrial or agricul- 
tural, of a substantial kind without infringing the rule 
that they must not be financially interested to “so great 
an extent ’’ as manifestly affects their professional judgment. 
The code bears hardly upon the man in a small town 
where a practice might survive if it could be legitimately 
linked with some other allied enterprise. 


The anomaly of the architectural consultant 

It would not be easy to amend the code; nevertheless, 
it is not clear that all its provisions are realistic. The term 
* architectural consultant ” (which is permitted) evidently 
now conceals a variety of business connections between 
architects and manufacturing interests; is there any 
provision that a client must be made fully aware of these 
connections? Might it not be better if the connections 
were more openly entered into but at the same time more 
openly displayed ? 

Under the present code the architect must be ‘* impartial ” 
between his client and the contractor. This position is 
still not satisfactory, if, as has been suggested, the architect’s 
economic function is to satisfy the client and to keep building 
costs to a minimum. 


Architects’ fees should be revised 

One of the most unfortunate features of present arrange- 
ments is that architects have been given a vested interest in 
maintaining building costs high, or as high as their clients 
are likely to stand, and, in many cases (through the operation 
of the income-tax laws) in the spinning out of work over a 
number of years. This situation ought to, and could only, 
be changed by a complete revision of the present basis of 
architectural fees. Some financial benefits should accrue 
to an architect, the more economical a job is, and the more 
quickly it is satisfactorily completed, instead of conversely. 
The fee may be payable on some sliding scale, based on a 
formula related to target time and target cost for the con- 
tract. (This kind of reform could only be of much value 
if fixed-price contracts replaced our present system.) 


Should draughtsmen be architects ? 

Finally, there is that large type of employment represented 
by assistantships, both in private and public offices. Some 
assistants have prospects in front of them, but many of 
them have not. They may be roughly divided into two 
classes: those who are employed below the limit of their 
capacity, but in relatively important posts; and secondly, 
those who are, in effect, working always for someone more 
senior, and are acting as true assistants, whether for a long 
or short period. The problem for the first of these classes 
is mainly financial. They have little grounds for complaint 
about their work or their prospects. To raise their remuner- 
ation will only be feasible (in the long run) if the economic 
function of architects is well performed. As for the second 
class, they too complain of under-payment. The question 
is whether they are not in some cases wrongly educated. 
Should they have taken full architectural training to spend 
their working lives as draughtsmen, or assistants in the 
true sense? This question does seem to need most serious 
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WORKING DETAIL WINDOWS: 19 
WINDOWS IN CONFERENCE ROOM: RESEARCH LABORATORIES AT WELWYN GARDEN CITY 
E. D. Jefferiss Mathews, architect 


The purpose of the sloping baffle is to dircet smoke and 
used air, rising in the centre of the room, outward to the 
louvres. Should natural ventilation prove insufficient, 


allowance has been made for the fitting of an extract fan. 
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WORKING DETAIL 


WINDOWS IN 


CONFERENCE 


E. D. Jefferiss Mathews, architect 
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WORKING DETAIL 
FUME CUPBOARD: RESEARCH LABORATORIES AT WELWYN 


K. E. Amos. designer; D. Jefferiss Mathews, architect to the building 


The fume cupboard is designed to be morable and is not 


fieed down to the bench. It is ventilated by a flue at the 


top that connects it to an air-extraction plant serving a 
numher of similar cupboards. In the past, fume cup- 
boarus have usually been made of timber (nore especially 
of terk). These are among the first to be made of glass 
and metal, all metal parts being protected with rubber- 
based paint. The asbestos-cement baffle is designed to 
direct fumes away from the hands of those working at the 


cupboard. 
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WORKING DETAIL FURNITURE AND FITTINGS: 40 
FUME CUPBOARD: RESEARCH LABORATORIES AT WELWYN GARDEN CITY 
K. E. Amos, designer ; E. D. Jefferiss Mathews, architect to the building 
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re-examination, not with a view to stifling the enterprise 
of the really ambitious assistant, but in order to provide a 
more economical use of both types of man-power (the 
very highly skilled architect and the skilled assistant). 

Of economic prospects, enough has already been said. 
They are, in the long run, bound up with the other reforms 
which have been, most tentatively, put up for discussion. 
If the ‘full-blooded architect,” as one correspondent 
put it, is to have parity, by training or responsibility, with 
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other fully-trained professional men, his status must not 
be diminished by confusing him with draughtsmen, officials 
no longer practising architecture, or other such categories. 
Much depends in life upon our own opinion of ourselves. 
Unless architects pay themselves very high respect, and 
reserve the name only for the most highly accredited persons, 
they can hardly expect (especially without advertising) 
the rest of the world to regard their skills with the awe 
to which those skills are properly entitled. 


J 


PART III 


A report on the statistical results of the sample enquiry of 1953 was drawn up 


by Martyn Webb. 


Many of the tables and conclusions embodied in his report 
have been quoted in the serves of articles published in the JOURNAL. 


The full 


report was circulated to a number of architects and copies of it can be borrowed 


on request to the Editor of the JOURNAL. 


In this part, comments kindly made 


by some of these architects on the report are set out with some counter-observa- 


tions of Professor Bowen’s. 


S$. W. MILBURN (F) PRIVATE ARCHITECT, 
COUNCIL, 1952-53.) 

“My thoughts have been further stimulated by the survey to 
consider the many solutions to this question, such as pressing for a 
stronger measure of registration, which would increase the 25 per 
cent. of building work now undertaken by architects. However, 
one of the simplest and quickest methods of bringing about a 
desired change in outlook is, in my opinion, more competitions as 
advocated in the RIBA report. 


SUNDERLAND. (RIBA 


Through the schools we are turning out a fine and enthusiastic 
group of young architects who, with comparatively few exceptions, 
have no reasonable prospect of exercising the undoubted right of 
any person qualified in a learned profession of becoming a principal 
in private practice or in a public office .... 


There is no reason at all why there should not be dozens of open 
competitions annually, and public and private offices should offer 
wider facilities and opportunities to young architects to compete, 
and, if working in conjunction with the principals, a share in 
successful results.” 


ANTHONY COX, PRIVATE ARCHITECT, 
LONDON.—** The report expresses 
some doubt whether an assistant to 
an architect is necessarily an architect, 
and goes on to summarise, from com- 
ments made by the sample, a definition 
—albeit tentative—of the skills each 
profession requires of an assistant. 
Contrasting this definition with its 
definition of an * Architect, it con- 
cludes that there are two distinct 
levels of skill required for the practice 
of architecture—or almost distinct types—and that these two levels 
or types should logically be reflected in training. 

This all sounds very tidy and reasonable but I do not believe it 


IAN BOWEN.—Mr. Milburn is, I am sure, quite 
right in emphasising the frustration that exists 
among young architects, who are not asking to be 
put at the head of their profession before their time, 
but for a reasonable chance to compete. The 
question of open competitions was not directly dis- 
cussed in our survey, but there is no doubt that the 
RIBA’s suggestion is widely supported. It might 
be a question for consideration whether more could 
not be done by the RIBA, to bring to the notice of 
intending building clients the advantages that a 
competition might confer upon them. But open 
competitions can be wasteful of time, and are 
certainly not a sovereign remedy for all the ills of 
the profession. 


IAN BOWEN.—Mr Cox’s argument is stimulating, 
and his substantive point is well made, namely 
that among modern architects there is undoubtedly 
a movement towards teamwork both in private and 
public offices; that for this teamwork many fully- 
trained architects are required and that a hier- 
archical analogy does not fit the profession. When 
this has been said some doubtful points still remain. 
The field-marshal’s baton analogy was not originated 
by ourselves, but found to be commonplace in dis- 
cussion of the question of architectural education. 
It was this idea which could perhaps more accu- 
rately, but less succinctly, be described as oppor- 
tunity for all those engaged in architecture, in 
however humble a capacity, to enter freely into the 
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in fact to be correct . . . I think the sample’s hypothetical assistant 
is a wishful abstraction. I would guess that most men who can 
* interpret design detail from a draft plan or sketch’ (whatever that 
means—and it means precious little to me) will do so the more 
satisfactorily for having had ‘ a field-marshal’s training, and that 
with that training they will also, in the long run, be better equipped 
not only to interpret but to implement... Surely one of the most 
significant aspects of both public and private offices today is that a 
great deal of initiative and responsibility necessarily lies with those 
whom the report describes as occupying a * subordinate position, 
But they are not so much private soldiers in a hierarchical army as 
members of a team. The team may have its hierarchy too, but 
if it is to function properly it must pass the ball from one to another 
and back again, not merely from seniors to juniors. If, in short, 
it was more of an efficient team and less of a blundering army— 
the profession might be handling rather more than 25 per cent. of 
the total value of building contracts .... Of course, field-marshals 
are dreadfully badly trained anyway.” 


A. G. SHEPPARD-FIDLER, CITY ARCHI- 
TECT, BIRMINGHAM.—(RIBA COUNCIL). 
“It is clear that Professor Bowen 
feels that there may be a place in our 
ranks for the architectural assistant 
as distinct from the fully-qualified 
assistant architect who is, in effect” 
a prospective principal, and he demon- 
strates convincingly the inherent dis- 
advantages of any raising of the age 
at which qualification becomes pos- 
sible. If official offices seem to offer 
fewer prospects of promotion to principal than does private practice, 
it may be because the survey does not, and cannot, show why the 
* group leader’ in a large office is, in effect, rather like a junior 
partner in a private firm. The economists suggest that the amount 
of work done by architects in this country does not really depend 
on the level of activity of the building industry—so long as only 
about one quarter of all building is carried out to the design of 
an architect, and this is a matter which should engage the urgent 
attention of the profession as a whole. If the architect, can, in 
practice, prove himself to be an essential factor in good and 
economic building—then there is little reason why the profession 
should not expand.” 


L. HUGH WILSON, CITY ARCHITECT, 
CANTERBURY.—* .... it is suggested, 
with a cautionary note, that nearly 
one quarter of the principals in gov- 
ernment service reached that position 
before the age of 31. Although it is 
appreciated that these figures are 
based on a sample of the profession, 
the conclusions appear to be unrealistic 
and further information would be 
useful.” 


profession, provided that they could attain certain 
examination standards. This amounted to a policy 
of an open instead of a closed shop, mitigated only 
by the ability of the profession to raise its examina- 
tion standards if entry became too large. Once a 
young man was in the profession he could theoreti- 
cally have a. chance of reaching the top of the tree 
by his own efforts. What is not clear from Mr, 
Cox’s letter is whether or not he is in favour of 
this policy, and the argument adduced in favour 
of it. What he is saying in effect, is that modern 
architects are so democratic that any insignia of 
rank has no meaning, and in effect the members 
of the team are all equally field-marshals. So 
it is presumably all right for them all to have had 
the same elaborate training. 

It seems strange that there is no part of the work 
of an architectural office which could be devolved 
upon less fully qualified personnel. Evidently for 
the kind of office which Mr. Cox describes the 
present system of education has very few de-merits. 
But it seems doubtful whether the procedures 
followed in this office would be economical of the 
use of highly-skilled manpower if extended to all 
types of architectural work. 


IAN BOWEN.—The importance of the group leader 
was fully recognized by the authors of the survey, 
but it was not possible to assess its numerical 
extent among public employees. 

On the basis of the survey it would not be possible 
dogmatically to assert that a new race of archi- 
tectural assistants should be created, but the semi- 
official argument about the ** marshal’s baton ” 
remains unconvincing. After all, a doctor does not 
expect every nurse, or every medical orderly, to be 
a potential doctor. There seems to be plenty of 
room for fully-qualified architects to serve as 
assistants” in both public and private offices, 
with varying degrees of responsibility. But there 
also seems to be room for qualified assistants at a 
different level and perhaps with a different technical 
training. 


IAN BOWEN.—The total to which Mr. Wilson 
refers gives the percentage of architects (in our 
sample) who are now in government servic2, 
including local and central, who ‘“ became 
principals ’’ before the age of 31. The question 
did not refer to the date at which people reached 
their present position. A man might have become 
a principal in a small private office and have later 
moved into a large public office as an assistant. 
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L. HUGH WILSON.—* If a building is to be a satisfactory work of 
architecture, all its parts must receive consideration by persons 
trained and skilled in three-dimensional design. This is the prime 
function of an architect and one that distinguishes him from other 
technicians. Principals and assistants must both act in this process 
of design, and the contribution of the assistant can be of great 
importance. He cannot play this part, however, if his training is 
to be restricted to that of a draughtsman, with a possible knowledge 
of materials and construction. 

This report will be justified if it makes architects think about this 
and the direction in which the profession is heading... .”” 


MAJOR EDWARD PROCTER, (L), PRESI- 
DENT, INSTITUTE OF REGISTERED ARCHI- 
TEcTs.—* strongly opposed the 
first bill on its inception on the grounds 
= that it would not prevent the un- 

“= qualified person from acting as an 
— 5 architect: he could so act under 
any name or title... The survey 
‘ a reveals that there exists a variety of 
architects’ amongst them being those 
who use the term preceded by some 
adjective or other. Many of these, 
as the survey shows, are not actually on the ARCUK register, and, 
in consequence would not appear legally entitled to use the name 
architect. A decided case in the Courts would be of interest.” 


MAJOR E. PROCTER.—‘‘ J very seriously question the wisdom and 
morality of the present system of turning upon the world a large 
number of students from schools, colleges and institutes, many of 
whom will have no possible chance of making a living from archi- 
tecture . . . Definitely holding the view that there can be no 
comparison between the school-trained architects and those who 
enter by the older system of articled pupilage in an office offering 
wide experience with ample time given to attend classes. I am 
convinced this is the better, although the much harder way, to 
train the future architect. It is not now a question of the rich and 
the poor, since most practising architects today would be pleased 
to give articles without premium to a promising pupil with a salary, 
payment of school fees and reasonable time for the student’s 
study.” 


MAJOR E. PROCTER.— * The most thorny question connected with 
the official architect is that either he or members of his staff may 
practise privately, and, as there is no lack of evidence, cut their 
fees below the level generally recognized by the profession. In 
my judgment, this is one of the most serious threats to our pro- 
Session, not to be waved aside by a spate of denials of its existence.” 


MAJOR E. PROCTER.—*‘ Personally, I could wish to see the 
ARCUK more concerned with the prosperity of the profession 
and less with education of new entrants. I understand certain 
hodies connected with the law have recently advocated advertising 
the need for the public to consult and make use of lawyers to a 
greater extent, than is done at present.... Surely a rich field is 
open to architects in this direction.” 
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IAN BOWEN.—In so far as assistants are given work 
of the responsibility implied by Mr. Wilson, he is 
of course, absolutely right in arguing that they 
need a full architectural training. I do not know 
that this quite meets the point of the necessity to 
employ a given proportion of draughtsmen and 
other techniciansin an architectural office for whom 
less rigid training than the full architectural course 
might suffice. 


IAN BOWEN.—Regrettably enough, several illega- 
lities of the kind referred to by Major Procter, and 
others which would appear much more clearly to 
lie outside the scope of the present law, were brought 
to our notice during the survey. As all information 
was entirely confidential, the matter cannot be 
taken any further, but there seems to be grounds 
for some Official investigation of the position. 


IAN BOWEN.—There seems to be quite a high 
wastage from the profession in view of the con- 
siderable volume of architectural work now being 
done. But whether this could be avoided by 
reducing drastically the number of pupils in the 
schools seems to be rather doubtful. Major 
Procter’s view on this question seems to run 
counter to that of most of the profession as a whole, 
who undoubtedly hold as a majority view that the 
schools-trained architect is superior to an articled 
pupil. 


IAN BOWEN.—No information was received in the 
survey as to the level of fees charged by official 
architects undertaking private work. It does 
appear, however, that some official architects take 
articled pupils and receive fees to their own profit. 
Both this, and the undertaking of work at a fee, 
are presumably regarded by the public employing 
authorities as harmless or beneficial in that the 
official architect thereby widens his professional 
interest. The practices would seem to deserve, 
however, some reconsideration. 


IAN BOWEN.—Most architects tend to look to the 
RIBA to carry out any such function as this, but of 
course, advertising has been prohibited for indi- 
vidual architects as unprofessional and is not even 
on a collective basis the kind of action which a 
learned society would readily undertake. Any fruit- 
ful development from Major Procter’s suggestion 
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GEORGE C. FOX, PRESIDENT OF THE 
FACULTY OF ARCHITECTS AND SUR- 
VEYORS—(Comments made in a per- 
sonal capacity.)— It is interesting 
to learn that architects favouring 
private practice still exceed those in 
favour of official appointments and 
that there is a marked tendency for 
the newer recruits to the profession 
to favour private practice, an indica- 
tion that this field offers a greater 
scope for the expression of the 
individualist in spite of the growth of architectural departments in 
all branches of Central and Local Government during and since 
World War II.” 


GEORGE C. FOX.—** This being the case, how best can the work 
of the creative artist be utilised in the service of the community ? 
For after all, the profession, while striving to maintain the traditions 
of beauty and culture of its art in our surroundings, cannot lose 
sight of the contribution it makes in the everyday life of the com- 
munity in the better use to which not only our buildings, but our 
land can be put, not an inconsiderable matter in small islands such 
as ours. This probably calls for a revision of the relationship 
between the private and official architect, and a broader basis for 
the distribution of employment on the part of the Central and Local 
Governments .. .” 


GEORGE C. FOX.—** The respective merits of training have long 
been exercising the minds of those responsible for architectural 
education, and while it cannot be denied that a full-time school 
training produces a high degree of academic knowledge and earlier 
qualification for registration, office training on the other hand 
equips an architect to handle the practical application of his art 
at an earlier age thereby increasing his usefulness, particularly as 
an assistant. A school trained architect can, after twelve months 
experience in an office; open an office and practise as a principal. 
Is twelve months sufficient to equip an architect to cope with the 
many and diverse problems. .. in .. organizing and carrying out ... 
building projects today? The experiment has, I believe, been 
successfully carried out in other fields of combining the school 
training with regular periods of practical training in offices during 
the progress of the course.” 


GEORGE C. FOX.—"** Several points stand out which require close 
investigation. (a) Over 2,000 architects no longer follow full- 
time architectural employment. (b) Approximately 4,000 cor- 
porate members of the RIBA are not on the register, which means 
that they cannot be practising architecture. (c) Only 25 per cent. 
of the total value of building work carried out in this country is 
under the control of architects. Item (a) can, and has been, 
reasonably explained, but if the supposition that (a) and (b) should 
be combined is correct then the proportion of architects not following 
their natural vocation is alarmingly high. Item (c) gives a great 


could surely only come about if the functions 
of the ARCUK and of the RIBA were more 
logically arranged than they are today, as a prior 
measure. 


IAN BOWEN.—Mr. Fox’s explanation of the facts 
may be correct, but the distribution of new entrants 
between private and public employment is perhaps 
more closely determined by vacancies in public 
employment than by the wishes of entrants to take 
up one or other career. 


IAN BOWEN.—Mr. Fox seems to be advocating a 
closer relationship between the private and the 
official architect; if any means can be found to 
implement this suggestion in a practical way, it is 
surely desirable to do so. 


IAN BOWEN.—The conclusion at which Mr. Fox 
arrives, namely, the desirability of some combination 
of practical with theoretical training, is almost 
universally supported by the profession as a whole. 
His view that the school-trained man is not, as a 
general rule, capable of assuming full responsibility 
for a building project after only twelve months’ 
experience is no doubt also fairly widely accepted. 
But in preparing the ground for any reform of this 
situation, great care must be taken to ensure that 
the practical training offered is the right kind of 
practical training: and that the complexities of 
‘* organizing and carrying out building projects ” 
are not learned on/y by the hard way of trial and 
error, but also by the orderly study of the principles 
involved in good organization and managerial 
efficiency. 


IAN BOWEN.—The facts relating to the profession 
seem strongly to support Mr. Fox’s view of the 
questions which ought now to be answered. Two 
comments should, perhaps, be made: a full 
explanation of the 4,000 or so unregistered cor- 
porate members of the RIBA is not available, and 
this figure was not quoted in our report. What 
arrived at there was an estimated 4,000 registered 
architects who for one reason or another no longer 
followed full-time architectural employment (i.e.. 
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deal of food for thought and does suggest that at present, as the 
report says, the architectural profession is only a limb, and a small 
one at that, of the building industry instead of being the head. 
Does this mean that the Registration Act has failed and that a large 
proportion of building work is still being carried out by quasi 
‘architects’ under flowery and misleading titles? . .. Have we 
as a profession neglected to educate and inspire the public in the 
proper function and use of the profession? Or, let us face it, is 
the profession failing to impress the public of the need and desir- 
ability to employ an architect unquestionably as the head and 
inspiration of every building project?” 


MALCOLM GILLING (F) PRIVATE ARCHI- 
TECT, LIVERPOOL.—** The Report 
does not stress a point I feel should 
be mentioned, namely the wide differ- 
ence that exists between private 
practice and public authority (an all 
embracing term). The private 
architect's knowledge of office organ- 
ization is lamentable. I know very 
few who have a clear idea of income 
tax, PAYE, general certification 
routine, insurance administra- 
tion . . . All these things and much more a private architect must 
know, or muddle through. Where and how is he to learn?” 


MALCOLM GILLING.— The survey discloses that a large propor- 
tion of architects qualify as a result of training in private offices. 
It suggests that the reason is largely financial but this is not true. 
I know many young men who cannot get into the schools, which are 
already overcrowded and are cutting down their entry numbers 
into the bargain.” 


MALCOLM GILLING.—** Mr. Webb included in his report the remark 
that * In essence the present method of training not only assumes 
that every soldier should carry a field-marshal’s baton in his knap- 
sack, but, by encouraging him to take RIBA finals, equips every 
soldier with the insignia of rank as well. This statement is poppy- 
cock. We already know that LA’s etc., don’t even try to train 
assistants. The poor old private architect does his best but could 
never hope to produce the results of years of experience which have 
gone into the preparation of curriculum to train men and women 
to RIBA final stage.” 


MALCOLM GILLING.—‘‘ It has been said that there is no substitute 
for experience, and that may be true so far as the pure mechanics 
of building are concerned. But let us remember that architects 
require something else—that intangible ability to reorganize and 
understand beauty and to be able to visualise in all its dimensions 
a creation long before the mundane and solid building details 
come to be finished. This ability does not come from experience 
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Mr. Fox’s category (a) plus some other categories). 
It seems questionable whether members of the RIBA 
who are unregistered should all be assumed not to 
be practising. They might be practising in firms the 
leading members (or member) of which were on 
the register. As for the 25 per cent. of work 
alleged to be going to architects, this very rough 
guess cannot be substantiated, and, as was pointed 
out in an earlier article, is a most unreliable figure. 
To ascertain the total earnings of the profession, 
the RIBA would need to ask the Board of Inland 
Revenue for information that might well be made 
available. 


IAN BOWEN.—Mr. Gilling certainly raises a per- 
tinent and very difficult point. As he points out, 
administrative routine has to be mastered by the 
modern private architect, whereas the public 
authority architect takes over the machine com- 
plete (whether running efficiently or not—but at 
least with expert advice ready to hand). The 
burden of administrative routine lies heavily on 
more than one profession, on doctors and univer- 
sity teachers as well as architects. This burden 
demands inevitably a larger organization—or at 
least puts a higher premium upon its advantages— 
for only the larger firm can afford to carry the office 
head, or secretary, upon whom some of the routine 
of administration can be devolved. 


IAN BOWEN.—I have not written round to the 
schools to discover how serious the bottleneck 
mentioned by Mr. Gilling really is at the moment; 
undoubtedly it was quite a serious factor a few years 
ago. Our own impression that finance was often 
a barrier seems to be confirmed by developments 
in university level education generally. 


IAN BOWEN.—Although not totally unwilling to 
find my respected colleague, Mr. Webb, guilty of 
writing poppycock, Mr. Gilling’s comments do 
not convince me that he has done so on this 
occasion. As stated above, the field-marshal’s 
baton argument was no invention of our own, but 
was the analogy quoted to us whenever we suggested 
that those who were undoubtedly going to pass 
their lives as assistants (if there were any such) 
might appropriately receive a different training 
from those who were going to become architects 
in a fuller sense. Mr. Gilling, and some of Mr. 
Webb’s other critics, seem to have read a different 
meaning into his words from that which was 
intended. 


IAN BOWEN.—Mr. Gilling seems to draw a clear, 
and to most people, acceptable distinction between 
the outstandingly gifted architect and the more 
mundane types; there is hope for the latter, he 
argues, because it takes all sorts to make up an 
architectural office. Nothing in our survey ran 
directly counter to this argument. It was not 
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and can never be learnt by practice. 
and experience will bring it out. . . 
opinion will produce it . . 


grade assistants. 


right job.” 


N EW 


LMBA 


How Prices may be 
Reduced 


At the LMBA’s AGM on January 19, the 
president, Gerald Hill, said in his retiring 
presidential address : 


“In the past year our industry has obtained 
a far greater measure of freedom from con- 
trols than we have enjoyed since the care- 
free days before the war. This new-found 
freedom is a challenge to us; let us make 
the best possible use of it. There is not 
going to be an orgy of reckless building. 
For one thing neither the men nor the 
materials are there, and for another, which 
is equally important, building is a social 
service and first things must still come first. 

“It is probable that the public authorities. 
whether the Government or the Local 
Councils, will still be our principal client, 
and that client is going to look more and 
more keenly at our prices. So it is with 
the private owner too, who, although he may 
be free to build without licence up to 
£1,000 or £25,000, will still look even more 
carefu‘ly at these sums before he decides 
to put his work in hand. If in his judgment 
the price is too high. he will postpone the 
work until happier days. 

“ This aspect brings us right up against the 
question of costs, which is undoubtedly 
the most important of the problems 
facing us today. How is the cost of build- 
ing to be reduced? It cannot be by cutting 
wages, which would be undesirable, even if 
it were possible. Nor, I fear, by any sub- 
stantial reduction in the price of the materi- 
als we use. As far as I can see it is only 
the question of administration and organiza- 
tion which remains, and as this is entirely 
within our control it seems to be a way in 
which prices might well be brought down. 

““T will not hear it suggested that the build- 
ing industry is inefficient. It certainly is not, 
but there is surely a great deal more which 
the best of us could still do. 

“The organization of many building sites 
provides another field for improvement. 


If it is there... 
. if it is not there, nothing in my 
. . But we should not think, therefore, 
that men lacking this aesthetic inborn quality must remain lower- 
There is room in every business, be it private 
or public authority, for principals with the right experience for the 


. training 


suggested, for example, that the less-than-wholly. 
inspired architect should have taken some “ 
form of training and proceeded to become a 
lower 
becoming a fully-fledged architect, that is a princi- 
pal, whether inspired or uninspired, was regarded 
in thesurvey as fully entitled to a full-time architec. 
tural training. But while Mr. Gilling’s point is 
quite consistent with the conclusions of the survey, 
had all its implications yet been thought out ? If itis 
correct to divide architects along these lines what 
> types of work should be relegated to the non-crea- 
tive, the less than inspired, architects? Are they to 
take over work of little public importance, or are 
they, after all, to keep the administrative machinery 
of the office ticking? 
but there seem to be some questions here on 
which policy-makers should have a definite view; 
if fully-trained architects are to include specialists 
on the purely business side of affairs (a possible 
solution), then new options should surely be made 
J available for their educational curriculum. 


lower” 


grade assistant. Anyone capable of 


I do not know the answer, 


| The bits and pieces lying about a site are | 


| all a 
| phere of untidiness. 


“dead loss” 
Every piece of material 
that has to be moved before it is used, 
because the delivery point was not thought 


and present an atmos- | 


| out beforehand, is another dead loss. Herein | 
| lies a field for self-examination.” 


After the report for 1953 had been adop- 
ted, R. S. Williams, chairman and man- 
aging director of the West London firm of 
J. P. Williams Ltd., was elected president of 
the LMBA for 1954, and Laurence Hollo- 
way, 
elected vice-presidents. 
Parish was elected hon. treasurer in succes- 


| sion to Nigel Hannen. 


Minister Estimates 
Building Increase 


K. C. F. Foster and W. K. Laing were | 
D. E. Woodbine | 


Speaking at the LMBA’s annual lunch last | 


week, Sir David Eccles, Minister of Works, 
said that he could see no reason why the 
monthly amount of building work done in 
Greaier London, now valued at £25 m., 


should not rise by at least £1m. The monthly | 


labour force in London,he said, consisted of 
210,000 men. 
down as follows: housing, new, and con- 
versions and repairs, £5 m.; authorized work 
on nationalized industry and government 


The £25 m. could be broken | 


to | 


offices, £34 m.; maintenance and repairs, £1 

m.; and £34 m. on licensed new work other 

than housing. The remaining £12 m. was 

spent building work below _ the | 
controlled limit. As regards the value | 
of work to be done, £15 m. was 

be spent on churches in the Greater 


London area, of which £14 m. would be spent 
this year. There was a demand for £7 m. 
worth of work for shops, and licences for 
£3 m. had been applied for, for further 
houses, clubs and places of entertainment. 


FAS _ 
Election of President 


10, 


On December 


| was unanimously re-elected president of the 


Faculty of Architects and Surveyors for the 
ensuing year. At the same meeting N. 


1953, George C. Fox | 


James Rushton was unanimously elected 
vice-chairman of the executive council and 
president elect. 


W UALS 


President's Address to Students. 
by Basil Spence of work 
prizes and studentships. 

prizes. At the 
W.1. 6 p.m. 

Architectural Criticisms 111. 
on Bankside Power Station. 
17-18, Dover Street, W.1. 


Criticism 
submitted for 
Presentation of 
RIBA, 66, Portland Place, 
FEBRUARY 2 
Discussion 
At the ICA, 

8.15 p.m. 
FEBRUARY 4 
Planning in Europe and Great Britain. 
F. J. Osborn. At the Students’ Planning 
Group, 28, King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 6.30 p.m. Fesruary 8 
Architecture in Elizabethan England. I. 
The Queen's Works. John Summerson. 
At the Courtauld Institute of Art, 20, Port- 

man Square, W.1. 5.30 p.m. 

FEBRUARY 9 


Cort re 


The Secretary of State for Scotland, not 
the Town Council of Edinburgh, was 
responsible for the appointment of Professor 
Gordon Stephenson as assessor in the 
Meadowfield Enquiry, which Linda West- 
water referred to in her Scottish News- 
letter, on December 31. 


The pithead baths at Birley Beighton, illus- 
trated in an article (Jan. 14) on the architec- 


ture of the National Coal Board, was 
designed by J. A. Dempster; associated 
architects, Amery Taylor and Hatfield, and 


not as stated. Similarly, J. A. Dempster de- 
signed the Grange, Askern and Oakenshaw 
baths, the architects in charge being G. 
Devlin, C. Smith and G. Devlin respectively. 


F. G. Frizell should have been included in 
the list of architects mentioned at the foot 
of page 48 in our issue of January 14. 


Sir Alfred Bossom was made a Baronet 
in the Coronation Honours and is not a 
CBE as stated in the “ Men of the Year” 
feature in our New Year issue. published 
last week. 


: 
| 
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irvey, 

ao The building operatives have submitted their claim for a wage increase of 

crea- 9d. an hour and the employers have expressed their views on why so large a 

ey to claim cannot be granted. Both sides are now considering the respective 

cho cases in detail. Few connected in any way with the building industry will 

ane question the general desirability of improving the status of the building 

© on operative to the highest level, and those whose sympathies lie more closely 

view; with the operatives quote the situation in the United States where building 

ie workers are among the elite of industrial workers. If that is the case there, 

nar say they, why is it not so here? The answers are not difficult. The American 
building worker has no fortnight’s holiday with pay ; he operates on a strict 

scl hire and fire, with nothing approaching the working rules of this country to 

| safeguard his interests ; he has no welfare facilities on the sites, while such 

ected 


aan things as travelling time and tool money are beyond his realm of. experience. 
What chance, then, has the building operative in this country to improve 
his status? How can he get more money in his wage packet? He holds 
the answer to these questions himself. The general economic situation 


icism supports the view expressed by Sir David Eccles the other day that “ wage 
J - increases must be earned.” Building output has risen satisfactorily in the 
aug. past twelve months, during which time the industry has shouldered the extra 
sein responsibility of finding the money for an extra week’s holiday. A similar 
improvement in productivity, in 1954, would appreciably strengthen the 
tee operatives’ case for a rise in a year’s time. - 
nning 
rden, 
ARY 8 
Me 18 CONSTRUCTION: THEORY 
si special article economics of multi-storey flats 
ey 
nN 
The number preceding the week’s Some time ago Peter Dunican set out some notes on the structural 
was special article or survey economics of multi-storey flats. This week the same author continues 
essor . 
the indicates the appropriate subject b 
scribing experiments abroad, in particular a four-store 
heading of the Information fas stud) desc 8 p 
Centre to which the article or Dox frame, block of flats at Malmo, Sweden, where design, and site 
ame survey belongs. The complete grganization and co-ordination were thought out and intregated to an 
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iated list of these headings 18 ynysually high degree. 
_ and printed from time-to-time. To 
de 
shaw each survey is appended = Jy my previous notes on this subject | best solution of the particular problem 
Se a list of recently-published published in the JoURNAL of June 5, | and then build it. The prime purpose 
si and relevant Information Centre 1952+ 1 suggested that the only way to | of this proposal was to enable the use 


foot : , make any real progress in the fag of new building methods to be ex- 

” items Further and earlier deavour to build high blocks of flats | plored in the field. It is not possible 
a information can be found by Cheaply was for local authorities ag to establish with certainty on paper 
ot a abandon the system of competitive ten- | whether any particular idea will be an 
sar” dering and to set up a construction | improvement on existing methods; ulti- 


shed published free each year. team whose task would be to find the | mately, full-scale experiments must be 
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Fig. 1, above, night work in progress on a fifteen-storey point block at Roskildevej, 
Copenhagen. Below, Fig. 2, a block nearly completed. These blocks are similar to 
those at Bellahoj described by Peter Dunican in the accompanying article. 


carried out. Unfortunately, the mid- 
Victorian, competitive-tender complex 
which still prevails here inhibits de- 
velopment work of this nature. 

In Scandinavia, where perhaps, in cer- 
tain respects, they are more fortunate 
(for instance, quantity surveyors, as we 
know them, do not exist), two very 
interesting housing schemes are near- 
ing completion. On the first scheme, at 
Bellahoj Park, Copenhagen, three dif- 
ferent systems of construction have 
been used for building the point 
blocks, which are eight, ten and twelve 
storeys high. Two of these systems are 
forms of the sliding shutter principle 
which has been successfully used in 
Sweden on similar work. The third 
system utilizes a precast concrete 
framework made in a factory away 
from the site. 

One of the sliding shutter systems, 
which has been developed by the civil 
engineering contractors, Larsen & 
Nielsen, A/S, has also been used for 
building five fifteen-storey point blocks 
at Roskildevej, Copenhagen. These 
blocks are similar to the Bellahoj blocks 
in plan. Fig. 1 shows one of the 
blocks under construction, and Fig. 2 
shows a block nearly completed. 


BOX FRAMES FOR SLAB BLOCKS 

Up to the present, multi-storey point 
blocks have not been widely used in 
England; the slab block is more pre- 
valent. For this type, I contend that a 
box-frame structure is very suitable. It 
must be admitted, however, that this 
contention is based on the assumption 
that contractors will fully exploit the 
repetitive nature and inherent sim- 
plicity of the structure. I have been 
associated with the construction of a 
number of box-frame blocks, but, in 
my view, not one of the contractors in- 
volved in building them has taken 
complete advantage of the possibilities. 
There may be good reason for this, but 
I find it difficult to understand why 
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prestressed 


Bison floors and roofs are playing a major part 
in the nation’s building programme—they were 
specified for 835 new schools completed since 
the war and for 190 now under construction. 
To-day’s problem of quick and economical building 
calls for modern methods. BISON speeds con- 
struction and cuts costs. That is why BISON 
precast floors and roofs, in normal R.C., or 
Prestressed, are specified for jobs of importance 
everywhere. Bison has passed the Official Fire Test. 


No job is too big for BISON. 


Conerete Limited 


Specialists in Precast Floors since 1919 


LEEDS LICHFIELD FALKIRK 
Dovehouse Fields, 
Lichfield, 
Leeds 10 Staffs. Falkirk 


Leeds 75421 Lichfield 2404 Falkirk 1585. 


xlix 


Etna Road, 


RS 


EDINBURGH 
Sighthill, 
Industrial Estate, 
Edinburgh. 
Craiglockhart 1729. 
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Salt air is an old enemy... 


0% 


of these roofs are zinc. 


AFTER THE LIBERATION, over 14,000 of 
the 16,500 buildings in Brest were in 
ruins. Today, as these pictures show, 
a new Brest has arisen—clean, spacious 
and strong. More than 80 per cent. 
of the new buildings are roofed with 
zinc. 

Storms and corrosion are serious 
problems in a seaport such as Brest. 
Only roofs of the most practical, 
hard-wearing type can survive. A 
century’s experience before the war 
had proved the overwhelming 
superiority of zinc. 

There are now no restrictions on the The Zinc Development Association 
use of zinc. Supplies are abundant, will be pleased to send its publications 
and likely to remain so for many years. to potential users, together with lists 
The price has fallen considerably, and of stockists of all zinc building 
zinc is again one of the most econ- materials and of firms specializing in 
omical roofing materials. zinc work, 


ZINC DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, LINCOLN HOUSE, TURL STREET, OXFORD. Tel: 
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they do not when such a suitable 
framework is provided. I think it is 
quite evident that without carrying out 
full-scale tests no real progress can be 
made. The BRS, through the Build- 
ing Operations Research Unit, have 
undertaken some work of this nature. 
For instance, the use of mobile tower 
cranes on the Norwich housing scheme 
is one example, although this was a 
limited experiment which was under- 
taken mainly to establish whether 
mobile tower cranes were of use in 
traditional house construction. The 
houses were not specially designed to 
fully exploit the crane’s capabilities. 

In Malmo, Sweden, however, the 
Skanska Cementgjuteriet have just 
completed a four-storey box frame 
using two mobile cranes. The archi- 
tectural planning, structural design and 
the construction techniques used were 
based on fully utilizing the capability 
and capacity of these cranes. Mecha- 
nization was not limited to the cranes, 
but they were the major items of plant. 
The smaller crane, a Wolff 15, was 
used mainly for the manufacture of 
precast elements, and the larger crane, 
a Wolff 45, for the main construction 
work (Fig. 3). All the site transporta- 
tion was carried out with these cranes, 
their capacity determining the maxi- 
mum size of the units to be handled. 


Fig. 3, above, a Wolff 45 crane, with beyond, a Wolff 15, used in the construction of a four-storey, box-framed block 
of flats at Malmo, Sweden. All transportation on the site was carried out by these two cranes. Below, Fig. 4, 
the block of flats under construction. Three floors are virtually complete, the internal walls finished, save for 
painting, the floors screeded and polished and the services partly installed. The fourth floor cross walls and the roof 
are in the process of being erected, the work proceeding from left to right in the photograph. 
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The mallard remains dry even when in water! From the under-layer of the 
skin the first feathers are developed; they are oiled constantly so that the water 
flows off them and the wild duck has a natural protection against cold and wet. 


DAMP COURSES. The treatment of damp courses, whether hori- 


zontal or vertical, is one of the principal applications of cement 


Porous 
SKIMMING 
WATERPROOFED 
RENDERING 


waterproofed with Pudlo. For complete details of this and other 


remedies for all classes of dampness write for our “Handbook of 


CEMENT SKIRTING 


COVED ANGLE 


ROOF CONCRETE 


Cement Waterproofing ”. 


EXISTING CONCRETE 


The most reliable fire cement is FEUSOL! Have you tried it? 


The word ‘PUDLO?’ is the registered Trade Brand of Kerner-Greenwood & Co. Ltd. by whomall articles bearing that Brand are manufactured. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO.LTD., KING’S LYNN, NORFOLK 
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Above, left, Fig. 5, a combined weighbatching and mixing concrete plant on the Malmo site. Above, Fig. 6, the shuttering 
was made in units to suit wall length and floor height, but at the same time was light enough to be handled by crane. 
Below, right, Fig. 7, the hessian which made a textured matrix for the inside faces of the walls. 


CONCRETE IN-SITU CROSS WALLS 


The block, which is 66 m. long and 
12°6 m. wide, contains forty-eight two- 
room flats. There are twelve flats per 
floor with staircase access. Three flats 
with one staircase form a typical unit, 
and this unit repeats four times in the 
length of the block. The planning is in 
accordance with the local byelaws. 
The structure is a straightforward box 
frame (Fig. 4). The internal cross walls 
are 12 cm. thick and are not rein- 
forced. These walls were cast in place, 
but the non-structural longitudinal 
walls and partitions were precast verti- 
cally on the site and lifted into posi- 
tion by the crane. The gable walls 
were also precast complete with their 
external finish. The structural floor is 
in normal reinforced concrete, cast in 
place, using a rather unusual system of 
shuttering, which is referred to later. 


surface of which was imprinted in the 
concrete surface (Fig. 7). This tech- 
nique produced an excellent surface: 
no plaster was used and the walls were 
finished by painting with a plastic 
lacquer. 

The floor shutters were similarly 
treated. The problem here, however, 
was to make the shutter in such a way 
that it could be handled by the crane. 
This, of course, was relatively easy 
before the floor was concreted, but 
thereafter the shutter is inaccessible 
from above. 

To overcome this difficulty the shutter 
was mounted on a mobile double-A 
frame which had retractable posts at 
the four corners (Fig. 8). To remove 
the shutter, these posts were retracted 
and the frame wheeled towards the 


It is clear that the largest single item Fig. 8, below left, the mobile, double-A frame with retractable corner posts which supported 
in is Ghanivatiion i the comenete: the shuttering for the floor slabs. Fig. 9, below right, the floor shuttering on its mobile 
Therefore, to obtain the maximum effi- Srame being slid out from under the floor slab prior to being picked up by a crane. 


ciency, a combined weighbatching- 
mixing plant was set up (Fig. 5). The 
whole plant was controlled by one man 
and it had an output of 10 cu. m. per 
hour. The concrete was transported in 
a specially designed skip by the Wolff 
45 crane from the mixing plant to the 
required position. 


HESSIAN-PATTERNED CONCRETE 


The shuttering was made in large, 
crane-handable units (Fig. 6). The 
wall shutters were made in single units 
to suit the floor height and the plan 
length of each wall. The wall concrete 
was poured before floor shuttering was 
fixed. The men placing the concrete 
worked from a scaffold supported from 
the shutters by light angle-brackets. 
The inside faces of the wall shuttering 
were covered with hessian, the textured 
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What is 


DIFFERENT 
about this : 
building? 


Engineers: Messrs Ove Arup & Partners. 


Consulting Architect: David du R. Aberdeen, AM.T.PA. 


There is no visible difference. But the method by which speed, cost and quality of 


ouilding are controlled under the Bovis System of Contract is different. This uirrerence 
of control is of great importance to Building Owners and their professional advisers. 

For twenty-five years this form of contract has been successfully applied to all types 
of building operations throughout the United Kingdom by Bovis Ltd., a building firm 


of 70 years experience. 


| BOVIS. 


STANHOPE GATE + LONDON -: W.I. 


lii 


WILLIAM MALLINSON & SONS LTD. 130-150 HACKNEY RD. LONDON E.2. Te/: SHOreditch 7654 (10 lines) 
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Fig. 10, the welded, cold drawn, wire mesh reinforcement which is Fig. 11 
On the right is part of the 


stacked on the site until required. 
crane’s track. 


outside of the building so that it could | 
be picked up by the crane and finally | 
swung Clear of the structure (Fig. 9). 
The slab reinforcement, consisting 
of electrically-welded, cold-drawn wire 
mesh, was delivered to the site in large 
sheets. Until required, the mesh was 
stacked on the site (Fig. 10). It was 
transported from the stack to its final 
position by the crane. Thus, the steel- 
fixers’ job could be carried out by 
labour without any previous experience. 
The structure, external cladding and 
internal partitions accounted for ap- 
proximately half the total manhours 
and half the cost. Therefore, it was 
important for the remainder of the 
work also to be rationalized. Finishing 
work proceeded with the main con- 
struction. For instance, the floor slabs 
were screeded, finished and polished 
by machine as the work proceeded and 
before the construction of the next lift 
of walls (Fig. 11). The bathrooms 
have a mastic floor. When the roof 
slab was completed the only outstand- 
ing work was the fixing of windows, 
doors, kitchen equipment and other 
joinery. These fittings were prefabri- 
cated off the site, and were fixed by 
unskilled labour, bolting them into 
threaded sleeves cast in the concrete. 
The electric conduit and pipes for all 
other services were built into the work 
as it proceeded. 

The architects aimed at the highest 
possible functional standards. The flats 
are heated by radiant floor panels 
buried in the floor screed and the ex- 
ternal walls are insulated with 15 to 
17-5 cm. cellular concrete; the 
windows are treble glazed. A cold- 
storage room is provided in the base- 
ment and is maintained at 4° C. 
throughout the year for use by the 
tenants for the preservation of fruit, 


vegetables, and tinned food. 


, 4 floor screed being finished and polished by machine. 
The near fioor slab is already finished, the further slab, with heating 


panel laid, awaits its screed. 


SITE WELFARE 
| 
Ail the site works were undertaken in | 


| a similar manner to the main contract. 


The site offices and huts were of a 
standard size of 3:5 m. by 5:0 m. and 


were electrically heated. Time switches | | Brian Grant describes this week a 


were installed to allow the huts to be | 
warmed when required. The standard 
of finish in these huts was exceedingly 
high, and, in my opinion, it was as 
good as, if not better than, the average 
post-war house. It must be understood 
that-the labour force on this contract 
at no time exceeded 15 men, and there- 
fore it was perhaps easier to provide a 
higher standard of amenity for the 
workers. Nevertheless, this is a step in 
the right direction and is bound to 
lead to increased productivity. 


When I visited the site the ground 
floor walls were being constructed. My 
main impressions were of the compiete 
order and discipline which saueeiied 
and of the absence of workmen; I saw 
only nine operatives, including the 
crane drivers. By comparison, the 
normal site here, or in Sweden for that 
matter, appears to be an overpopulated 
semi-organized rubbish dump. 


Analyses of costs and the time and 
motion studies carried out during the 
construction have not yet been com- 
pleted. It is possible that cost per 
square foot of living space may be 
higher than the average. This is not 
unexpected in prototype construction, 
but it is evident that the results of this 
experiment will point the way towards 
increased productivity in the building 
industry, even if only in the negative 
sense of eliminating one of the many 
possible methods. In any case, the 
results should show the advantages to 
be gained by completely detailing and 
planning all the work before construc- 
tion commences. 


recessed light fitting, a domestic 
washing machine, and the use of 
plastics for a fan and for a venti- 
lating hood. 


PAINTING SPECIFICATIONS 


One of the few useful New Year desk 
diaries, as opposed to the pocket efforts for 
one’s private life, comes from the paint- 
makers, Thomas Smith & Son, who preface 
it with 50-odd pages of notes on colour, 
preparation and application, estimating, and 
a series of draft specifications grouped under 
the various types of surface to be treated: 
normal, adverse (steamy or chemical atmos- 
pheres, damp walls, efflorescence, etc.) and 
textured finishes. The notes are agreeably 
factual and there is a postcard at the end of 
the diary section for the 1955 pages, so pre- 
sumably this will last for ever. The loose 
leaf binding cover looks durable and Messrs. 
Smith have resisted the temptation to dis- 
figure it with the deplorable script so many 
firms affect. (Thomas Smith & Sons Ltd., 
288, Whitechapel Road, London, E.1\.) 


ROOF DRAINAGE 


The latest issue of the Zinc Bulletin (No. 11) 
contains a very useful article by R. Fitz- 
maurice on gutter and rainwater pipe sizing 
for various areas of roof. The author points 
out that although total rainfall varies widely 
between different parts of the country, the 
maximum intensity during the height of a 
storm varies very little from place to place. 
He also argues that if an eaves gutter over- 
flows it matters very little, since the water 
almost certainly falls clear of the wall, but 
that it is most important for box gutters to 
be properly sized, since they will overflow 
into the building itself. The working rule 
proposed is that eaves gutters should be de- 
signed to cope with 4} inch of rain in five 
minutes, and box gutters with 1 inch in the 
same time. Heavy rainfall records show thai 
the eaves gutters would overflow in a heavy 
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OUTSTANDING / 


Here is the equipment you’ve 
been waiting for. A Pressure 
Café Set that reflects efficiency 
inallits handsome lines, serves 
delicious full- flavoured coffee 
instantly at any time, and pro- 
vides a constant supply of fresh 
boiling water for teaand other 
beverage making. 


Send for Folder No. AA36 

which contains a full des- 

cription of all its outstand- 
ing features. 


See it on Stands 7, 8 and 
9 at Hotelympia. 


* Stotts of Oldham, Vernon Works, Oldham, Lancs. PR ESSUR E C AF E s ET 


$ 12 


easier to lay — means— more bricks a day 


when it’s 


MASONRY MORTAR 


Masonry mortar is made by mixing ‘Febmix 
Admix’ with sand and cement. With a con- 
sistency of smooth-working butter, it spreads 
evenly and quickly with few droppings and 
adheres with tenacious strength. 


The improvement in workability helps the 
bricklayer to increase output and the quality 
of workmanship is improved. 


The bedding mortar is rain and frost proof 
and is not prone to cracking and crazing. 


(GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 


ALBANY ROAD, CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY, 
MANCHESTER 21 CHORLTON 1063 


Write for technical brochure to a 


TUDOR PARADE, LONDON ROAD, HOUNSLOW, 
MIDDX. 


PHONE: HOU 0082 
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ARDY, 
N 1063 


storm about every two years, while the box 
gutters would not overflow more than once 
in 100 years. The article concludes with a 
series of tables showing the size of gutters 
and downpipes (to BS 1431) required for 
various areas of roof and a similar table for 
box gutters, for which no BS exists. (Zinc 
Development Association, Lincoln House, 
Turl Street, Oxford.) 


VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 

The illustration below shows one of a 
range of Turbro exhaust fans, made with 
capacities ranging from 300 to 15,000 cu. ft. 
per minute. The fans are intended for use 
in corrosive atmospheres where the usual 
metals (whether protected or not) are unsuit- 
able, and for this reason the casings, im- 
pellers, and impeller shafts are made from a 
recently introduced PVC sheet material 


known as Vyback VR215, produced by 
Bakelite Ltd. 


The material has excellent 


Anexhaust fan made from PVC sheet by Turner 
@ Brown Ltd., for corrosive atmospheres. 


strength and exceptional resistance to 
chemical attack and weathering, and 
the whole fan is so designed that no 
metallic parts are in contact with cor- 
rosive fumes. For duct work the sheet 
can be fabricated by the methods normally 
used for metal, although the work is very 
much easier. It may also be formed by heat- 
ing it until it softens, bending it round the 
desired contour or mould and allowing it to 
cool. It should not, since it is thermoplastic, 
be used unsupported in temperatures above 
140° F. As well as being produced in sheet 
form the material is also made in tube and 
rod for pipe lines and valves. (Turner & 
Brown Ltd., Davenport Works, Davenport 
Street, Bolton, Lancs.) 


DAMP-PROOF COURSES 

The new Thermoglas damp course consists 
of bitumen on a base of glass fibre staple 
tissues felted together to give a flexible non- 
hygroscopic base, which, unlike the usual felt 
or hessian, is completely rot-proof. The strip 


The Mazda recessed spotlight fitting. 
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is finished with a special mica surfacing to 
give a good key for mortar and is supplied 
in 8 yard rolls cut to any width. (D. Ander- 
son & Son Ltd., Stretford, Manchester.) 


VENTILATING KITCHENS 

The usual asbestos cement or metal ven- 
tilating hoods used in kitchens are satis- 
factory enough, but they none the less tend 
to reduce the light in the place where it is 
most needed, the cooker hot plates. This 
disadvantage is presumably the reason for the 
metal-framed corrugated Perspex hood at 
Leonard Howitt’s Newall Green school in 
Manchester. The photograph explains the 


Perspex used for a ventilating hood in the 
kitchen of a school in Manchester. 


construction sufficiently, and one has only to 
imagine the Perspex replaced by sheet metal 
to realize how ineffective the lighting of the 
cookers would become. (George Wragge 
Ltd., 295, Oldfield Road, Salford, Man- 
chester.) 


SPOTLIGHTING FITTINGS 

Illustrated below left, is the new Mazda 
Eyeball spot-light fitting, designed for re- 
cessing into a false ceiling. The fit- 
ting consists of a steel hemisphere with 
a central hole behind which the spot- 
light is mounted. This unit rests on a 
felt ring in an annular steel plate fixed flush 
with the ceiling and the spotlight may be 
trained in a cone of 30 degrees about the 
vertical axis. A grille across the opening in 
the- lamp unit protects the crown of the 
lamp. 75-watt internally silvered, spotlight 
lamps should be used, and the fittings are 


A washing machine, with heating element 
incorporated, by Wilkins & Mitchell, Lid. 
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intended for shop use to emphasize special 
displays and at the same time to add a cer- 
tain amount of sparkle to fluorescent light- 
ing schemes. Re-lamping is easy and quick. 
(The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2.) 


NEW WASHING MACHINE 

Messrs. Wilkins and Mitchell have just 
announced a small Servis electric wash- 
ing machine which is low enough to be 
stored under the draining board. The 
bowl will hold 6 lb. of dry wash in 10 gallons 
of water, and a further advantage is that there 
is also an electric heating element under the 
rotator, so that the washing water can be 
kept hot during the whole washing process, 
or the bowl can be filled with cold water and 
then heated if there happens to be no hot 
domestic supply. There is a thermal over- 
load cut out to prevent the heater element 
from being used if there is no water in the 
bowl. 

The washer is filled by a hose from any 
convenient hot tap, and pumps itself out after 
use: the wringer has a two to one reduc- 
tion gear between the handle and the rollers, 
so that it is very easy to turn, while the whole 
wringer unit can be fairly easily (four screws) 
reversed if it is to be used by someone who 
is left handed. Dimensions are 18 in. wide, 
20 in. deep and 32 in. high. Price, including 
purchase tax (which did not come down for 
electrically-operated machines) is £50, or, to 
be strictly accurate, £49 19s. 9d. (Wilkins & 
Mitchell Ltd., Darlaston, South Staffs.) 


STRUCTURAL PLASTIC PANELS 
Everyone is familiar with the use of Holo- 
plast plastic panels for internal partitions, 
and readers will no doubt have noted in 
the JouRNAL of January 7 yet another 
example of the panels (packed with glass 
fibre) being used externally, in this instance 
for ICI research laboratories at Welwyn. I 
now learn that two-thirds of last year’s pro- 
duction of panels was exported, and that 
it is being used externally on multi-storey 
schools in this country and in such widely 
differing climates as Canada (for an air 
force depot) and in Kuwat (on a technical 
college)—{Holoplast Ltd., New Hythe, Nr. 
Maidstone, and also at 16, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1.) 


I am interested in the following advertisements 
appearing in this issue of “‘ The Architects’ 
Journal.” (BLOCK LETTERS, and list in 
alphabetical order of manufacturers’ names 


please). 


Please ask manufacturers to send further 
particulars to :— 
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| 
| | 
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| | | 
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Announcements 


H. B. Fleming, managing director of The 

Shap Granite Co. Ltd., relinquished his 
appointment as from January 1. He will 
continue to serve the company in an advi- 
sory capacity as Special Director. His 
place will be taken by J. W. Millray, 
director and secretary. 


C. Gordon Williams, A.R.1.B.A., has recently 
moved to new premises at 39a, High Street, 
Bromsgrove, where he will be pleased to 
receive catalogues, technical data, etc. 


W. A. McAdam, c.M.c., Agent General 
for British Columbia, opened a new London 
office for Colt Associated Companies in 
British Columbia House, Regent Street, 
recently. The offices were designed by 
Story & Co., Ltd. The head office of the 
Colt companies remains at Surbiton, Surrey. 


The practice of Holmes, Son & Archer, 
architects and surveyors, of 1, East Parade, 
Sheffield, 1, and 12, The Strand, Derby, will 
be carried on under the style of Holmes, 
Son, Archer & Maidment as from January, 
1954 


J. E. Greatorex has resigned from Roger 
Preston & Partners in order to take up an 
appointment with H. Q. A. Reeves, M.a., 
A.M.LMECH.E., M.CONS.E., Consulting Engi- 
neer, of 22, Lovelace Gardens, Surbiton, 
Surrey. 


Oliver Carey, A.R.I.B.A., has relinquished his 
appointment with the Stevenage Develop- 
ment Corporation and has opened a prac- 
tice at Meadow Cottage, Wallington, Baldock, 
Hertfordshire (Tel.: Broadfield 235), where 
he will be pleased to receive trade catalogues. 


Owing to the death of his partner, C. H. 

Watson, L.R.1.B.A., will in future direct the 
firm of Burgess, Holden & Watson, of 
Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Maxwell Ayrton and Partners announce 
that, upon dissolution of the partnership by 
mutual consent, the practice will be carried 
on under the title of Maxwell Ayrton & 
Courtney Theobald F./F.R.1.B.A., at 9, 
Church Row, N.W.3. 


H. R. Lister, a.R.1.B.A., has commenced in 

private practice at 19, King Street, Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


As from January, Williams & Williams 
Ltd’s South London office will be situated 
at 81, High Street, Bromley, Kent. The area 
covered by this office is London, south of 
the Thames, and Kent north of a line 
drawn through Maidstone, Canterbury and 
Ramsgate. 


As from January, Richard Henniker, 
F.R.1.B.A., Will join L. A. Culliford and L. A. 
Chackett, F./F.R.1.B.A., aS a partner. The 
combined practice will continue under the 
name of L. A. Culliford & Partners, at 47, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Tel.: Central 
9061 and 1316), 


App.ications for membership are invited to 
The RAF Reserves Club, whose new 
premises are at 14, South Street, just off Park 
Lane. Good food and accommodation are 
provided at reasonable charges, and the 
activities of the Club include golf, sailing, 
squash, etc. For details apply to the Secre- 
tary, RAF Reserves Club, 14, South Street, 
Park Lane, W.1. 


The firm of Banks, Wood & Gibson, 
quantity surveyors, of Gloucester House, 19, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.2, will in future 
be carried on at the same address under the 
style of Banks, Wood & Partners. 


Allom Brothers Ltd., lighting specialists, 
have enlisted the services of Peter Bell, 
M.S.LA., aS design consultant where tungsten 
fittings are involved. 


Kenneth W. Clayton, B.ARCH.(MELB,) 
A.R.LB.A., -A.R.A.LA., has taken chambers at 
Carbrey House, 12, St. George’s Terrace, 
Perth, Western Australia, where he would 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc, 


J. R. T. White has been appointed man- 
ager of the London Area Sales Office of 
George Ellison Ltd. 


J. H. S. Nordberg, technical representative 
for the Croft Granite, Brick & Concrete 
Co. Ltd., in the West Midlands, has changed 
his address to 363, Chester Road, Castle 
Bromwich (Tel.: Castle Bromwich 2835). 


Horseley Bridge & Thomas Piggott Ltd. 
have appointed Jas. S. Christie and Vincent 
Senior as joint managing directors. J. W. 
Baillie has resigned from the position of 
managing director but will remain on the 
board. 


The Timber Development Association has 
appointed Alan Roscoe-Hudson, A.R.1.B.A., as 
architect to the Association. Paul Morpurgo 
has been appointed Research Assistant and 
will assist in the comprehensive development 
programme planned by the TDA 


His Majesty the King of Sweden has been 

pleased to confer upon James Scrivener, of 
Electrolux Ltd., the Order of Vasa (First- 
Class) for his work in furthering Anglo- 
Swedish trade relations. 


Dimplex Ltd., Totton, Southampton, an- 
nounce the appointment of R. C. Flook as 
sales manager for southern England. Mr. 
Flook will operate from 100, Garthorne 
Road, Forest Hill, London, S.E.23. 


His Grace the Duke of Norfolk and Major 
General the Right Hon. The Earl of Ath- 
lone, have accepted election as vice-presi- 
dents emeriti of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
an honour conferred upon them by the 
Council of the Institute. 


3-14 May 308 


CASTLE BROMWICH 
BIRMINGHAM 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT 


Commended 


for Exceeding the 
Speed Limit! 


‘Fast work Mr. 
Robert as our Alf drew apologetically to 
a stop. 
of a speed merchant until I saw you at 
work this afternoon. Lucky the leakage 
came when the force was at full strength 
— that’s when we knew you were our 
man. Still you made it all seem so simple, 
there is bound to be a reduced charge. 
Shall we go over to the station now and 
see if there are any more pipes we can 
fit with Securex Joints ?”’ 


For the perfect joint coupled with Cop- 
per Piping always specify ‘‘Securex.”’ 


Leadbeater’’ said 


**T had thought you were a bit 


JAMES H. LAMONT & GO. LTD. 


ENGINEERS — BRASSFOUNDERS 
GYLEMUIR WORKS, CORSTORPHINE, EDINBURGH 12, SCOTLAND 


Telephone : Corstorphine 66641-2 


Telegrams “‘Solderless, Edinburgh"’ 


London Office: NORFOLK HOUSE, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 
Telephone : Mansion House 5700 


Telegrams : “Yutaka Cannon, London”’ 
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FLOORING SPECIALISTS 
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Wood Block and Specialist Floorings 


For nearly 80 years, the name of EBNER has been associated with fine 
flooring in all its branches, Established in 1874 by the late Mr. Jos. F. Ebner, 
this firm has undertaken and carried out some of the largest flooring contracts, 
amongst others, all the huge hospitals for the then existing Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, the fine teak floors and Roman mosaic paving at the Science 
Museum in South Kensington, large blocks of Government offices, commercial 
offices such as Lloyd’s Buildings in Leadenhall Street, E.C., London, and nearly 
one million feet of oak and softwood floors at the Vauxhall Motor Co., Ltd. 
New Office and Works at Luton, etc., etc. 


Unfortunately in 1940, the Offices, Mills and Stores were practically 
destroyed by enemy action, and since then, owing to the scarcity of suitable 
accommodation, the firm has had to restrict its operations. Now reconstituted, 
re-equipped and in’suitable premises, we are able to resume our normal activities, 
and, having accumulated large stocks of oak, beech, and many of the Colonial 
hardwoods, as well as Zin. and lin. (nominal) Maritime pitch pine blocks—a soft- 
wood harder than'deal or Columbian pine and suitable for Housing—we can 
quote competitive prices for and undertake flooring contracts to any extent. 

A word or two about the management and workmen. Our Managing 
Director was a senior member of Ebner’s for nearly forty years, and intends to 
carry on the business, assisted by his co-directors, by giving personal attention to 
every detail. As to workmen, we now have the sons and grandsons of the 
original staff of workmen; each generation has left its skill to the next, and the 
craftsmen we now employ are second to none. They work hard and well, and 
if it is necessary to work overtime or weekends to finish a rush job, there are 
always volunteers, 


Please send us your enquiries for: 


PARQUETRY, WOOD BLOCKS, HARDWOOD STRIP FLOORING, DANCE FLOORS, RESURFACING & POLISHING 
OF EXISTING FLOORS, “EBNERITE’” JOINTLESS COMPOSITION (CONFORMING TO B.S. CODE OF PRACTICE) 


OFFICE & WORKS: 


HERTFORD WORKS, ENFIELD ROAD, LONDON, N.1 
TELEPHONE: CLIssold 5941 


Mr. | 
D 
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Tried, tested and proved 


in all practical aspects. 
a a Now specified all over the country in ever increasing quantities 
for pu a buildin any “* ospitals, schools, factories, hotels, etc. 
As one of the originators of this type of surface coating, w 
p f the s f this produc d mmend 
with tmos fid 


HW rite for literature and specification to the manufacturers : 


CHARLES TURNER & SON LTD 


BLOCMSBLRY HOUSE, 165, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, wW.C.1 


Treading 


ALSO APPROVED LAYING composition flooring q 


AGENTS FOR : 


I. Luxurious 


PLASTIC Hygienic. 6. Dusti 
DE LA RUE TILES 


Fireproof 


“GESCO” CORK TILES 


“HAREFIELD” RUBBER 
TILES 


NAIRNS LINO TILES 


LEATHERFLOR LIMITED 


Full particulars and prices gladly sent. Write or phone 
Leatherflor, Limited, Wellington Works, Wellington Road, 
Forest Gate, London, E.7. (Tele. MARyland 6386/7)— 
Leatherflor, Limited, Inch Mill, Hume Street, Arbroath, 
Scotland. (Tele. ARBroath 3271). 
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MAKERS OF PRINTING BLOCKS 


= - @ bed « e 
WINDSOR HOUSE: CURSITOR STREET - LONDON E.C.4 
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BS.512 BATH MIXER 


on BS.1010/1953 pattern also avail- 
CS. able No. 5312 
CZ, 
A 


MON 


Pag 


SANBRA LTD «:: Aston HALL ROAD - BIRMINGHAM 6 


DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE RANGE OF HIGH QUALITY PLUMBERS BRASSFOUNDRY 


Structural steelwork suffers from a 
major disadvantage in that its strength 
Rust destroys Steelwork es is undermined by rust and corrosion. 
: These conditions are greatly accelerated 
by industrial, maritime or damp 
y 4 atmospheres. Rust is now being 
eliminated by jenolizing steel structures 
as far apart as Britain and New Zealand. 
The jenolizing process removes 
existing rust, prevents re-rusting by 
forming an effective phosphate surface, 
in one simple and economical spraying 
or brushing operation. For maximum 
anti-rust protection before repainting, 
Jenolite also supply a chemical sealer 
The Jenolite Technical Department 
will advise on all questions relating to 
the prevention and cure of rust. 


¢ 


kills Rust 
Bridge at Southall over the Grand Union Canal, jenolized LONDON 


and painted by Struc-Steel Painters Ltd., Isleworth, for the 


43 Piazza Chambers, Covent Garden, W.C.2. Temple Bar 1745, 

Borough Engineers’ Department, Southall. 3058 and 5059. 
SCOTLAND 

Fenolite House, 304, High St., Glasgow, C.4. Bell 2438/9. 


@ 263/41 
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avail- 


NDRY 


Discerning architects and 
builders quickly recognise 
the superior qualities of 
framed and _ fabricated 
timbers by the Midland 
Joinery Works Ltd. 


Your enquiries here will 
receive our prompt atten- 
tion and lead to your 


lasting satisfaction. 


Craftsmanship 


in 
WINDOWS, 
DOORS, 
STAIRS and 
KITCHEN 
UNITS 


Established in 1921 


Auditorium of the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester 


HIS SEATING IS A SYMPHONY. . . 
inasmuch as it is the combined 
creation of architect, engineer 


and acoustics expert working in 
harmony. 


Wherever you sit in the auditorium 
of the Free Trade Hall, whether you 
pay five or fifteen shillings, you enjoy 
the same complete comfort, the same 
virtually perfect acoustics. 


This seating provides maximum 
depth consistent with stability, and 
the covering material can be easily 
adjusted, if need be, or removed for 
cleaning. The seats when in the raised 
position do not reflect sound unduly, 
the right degree of resonance being 
achieved by a slag wool pad retained 
by a perforated panel. 


Profiles of various types of Cox tip- 
up seating are shown on the right, but 
architects are invited to apply to the 
address below for the illustrated book- 
let which gives fuller information. 


Portable with 
arm rests 


Permanent with 
arm rests 


Portable without 
arm rests 


Permanent with 
arm rests 


w 
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When prefabrication 


is required 


. . consult 


THORNS 


This hospital extension, supplied by Thorns, is a good example 
of planning by an architect whose resourcefulness in adapting 
Thorns buildings, fully met the needs of his client for immediate 
extra accommodation at an economical price. 

Similar structures are very suitable for: 


HALLS CLUBS OFFICES PAVILIONS * LIGHT INDUSTRY 


Timber framed. Timber covered or asbestos covered. 
10’ 12’ 15” 20’ 25’ and 30’ SPANS_ 6’ 7’ 8’ and 10’ EAVES 
(or any size and design to your specification) 


We shall be pleased to send details and prices. 
J. THORN & SONS LIMITED (dept. 188) 


BRAMPTON RD., BEXLEYHEATH, KENT. 
Tel. Bexleyheath 305 


Established 1896 


BD432 


Projecting only 6 ; 

inches from the wall, the unique 

Panel Cistern retains all the famous Fordham 
features and adds a distinction all its own. 
It’s sturdy, too. Proof against frost and 

almost unbreakable. 


Fordham 


Creators of the first, makers of the latest seamless steel cistern 


Fordham Pressings Ltd., Dudley Rd., Wolverhampton Tel.: 23861 


TUBULAR 
ELECTRIC 
“EATERS 


The World’s best sellers 
“"R ING CO LTD OLD TRAFFORD MANCHESTER 16 
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russer MATTING & FLOORING OVERLAYS 


N E R N A Nuway fibre-rubber E xX T E R N A L | Nuway matting is 
link overlays are being increasingly adopted to provide being widely used for new schools and Public Buildings as 
hard-wearing non-slip silentand resilient ‘‘ second floors "’ it has been elsewhere for over a quarter of a century, to 
having fifteen years guaranteed life, which can be laid at prevent dust and grit from being brought on to the 
a moment’s notice to provide ventilated protection for attractive polished floors that are so much a feature of the 


polished floors during periods of heavy use. buildings of today. 


pgs Right: NUWAY matting in a 

Education Department. Archi- 
F.R.I.B.A., Birmingham. 


Left: 
the highly polished parquet floor 


NUWAY matting protecting 


EE RR mittee. Architects : Richard 
Sheppard & Partners, London. 


NUWAY MANUFACTURING CO LTD. COALPORT. 


Plan .for NATURAL DAYLIGHT > 


The improvement of using Natural Daylight to its best advantage 
is clearly shown in the photographs (completely untouched), of 
a typical Pennycook contract. Our lead sheathed steel bars can 
be adapted to suit any type of roof and can take clear spans up to 
Ife. 


We can also supply aluminium bars with double lead wings and 
lead seatings below glass. Where flat roofs are concerned we 
recommend our Standard or Purpose Made Lanterns. 


Materials are despatched promptly to suit the progress of the job 
and are fixed by our experienced erectors. 


Illustrations are all of the JOS. WESTWOOD & CO. LTD., 
MILLWALL WORKS, LONDON 


with PENNYCOOK’S PATENT ROOF GLAZING 


THE PENNYCOOK PATENT 

GLAZING & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 

ST. MUNGO WORKS - BISHOPBRIGGS - GLASGOW 

Tel: Bishopbriggs 1117/9 Grams: ‘“*Pennycook”, Bishopbriggs. 
London Office: 


3 VICTORIA STREET * WESTMINSTER ° S.W.1I. 
Telephone: ABBEY 6610 
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STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 


FOR INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS 


CROGGON 


LTD. 
230, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E.C.4 Z 
Central 4381/3 Works: Colnbrook YZ, 


— 

the erection and reconstruction of Horse and Greyhound 
Racecourses remember the name of Setright Registers 
Limited who have long experience in the manufacture of 
Totalisator equipment. We are not only makers of 
equipment for various sports but our mechanism can also 
be applied for use in industry. 


Further details are obtainable from 


SETRIGHT REGISTERS LTD 


EASTWAY WORKS, EASTWAY. HACKNEY WICK. LONDON. E.9 
Telephone : AMHerst 7186 (Private Branch Exchange) 
Telegrams : Sefaregist. Easphone, London. 
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INFORMATION SHEET 
BINDING CASES 


Designed to contain approximately 100 Information Sheets, 
these loose-leaf binders are of stiff boards bound in black 
Rexine and are supplied with a patent clip on the spine. 
No perforations of the sheets are necessary thus ensuring 
perfect preservation. Four of these binders are sufficient to 
contain the complete set of sheets from October 1947 to 
the end of this year. 


PRICE Se (postage 6d.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 
9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1 
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BATLEY tocx-vp caracrs 


NOW AVAILABLE WITH 


OP ANO OVER DOORS 


With the creep Ray cost of building materials and labour, BATLEY Multiple 
ilding: H j i d Concrete Garages offer tremendous economies. Employing the well-known Batley 
Buildings of sufficient sapornm to be designe by principle of tongued and grooved concrete units which are simply bolted together 
an Architect should obviously contain adequate on a firm, level foundation, these Garages can be erected by unskilled labour in hours 


isi agains q 2 instead of days. Fitted with smooth-sliding, space saving Up and Over Doors as 
unlawful an to doors at no extra cost. In addition to the big saving in 
: ? oe initial cost, Batley Garages require no maintenance—they last a lifetime without 
That Is best done by specifying Hobbs Hart attention. They are completely fireproof, weatherproof, rotproof and vermin- 
security equipment as installed in such proof. Wherever lock-up Garages are required—for Municipal Housing Estates, 
prominent places as Hotels, Flats, Armed Services Camps, etc.—-it will pay you to investigate. 
No. of Clear Tota! 
BANK OF ENGLAND Garages Size Height Cost 
TOWER OF LONDON FREE DELIVERY 2 3in. x 16fe. 4in. 6ft. Jin. £125-0-0 
IN ENGLAND AND 24ft. x I6ft. 4in. 6ft. 3in. £180-0-0 
% HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT WALES 6 48ft. 3in. x I6ft. 4in. 6ft. 3in. £345-0-0 
* WINDSOR CASTLE 9 72ft. x 16ft. 4in. 6ft. 3in. £510-0-0 
12 96ft. 3in. x I6ft. 4in. 6ft. 3in. £675-0-0 


and leading Banks and commercial buildings. Plus £55 per additional garage to any number required in one block. Also available 
with a clear height of 7ft. 9in., an alternative length of I9ft. if required. 

We shall be glad to consult with you on 
all your security problems. DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE. 


HOBBS HART &C°r? Lt} a 


send for full details and brochure to— 


(dh) Staffa Road, Leyton, London, E.10 ERNEST BATLEY LTD., 63, Colledge Rd., Holbrooks, Coventry 


Showrooms: 76 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. Phone: 892456 


| I requiring quotations, advice or details 
: | | for Rolling Shutters, Horizontal 
| Sliding Shutters or Balaneed Doors 


/ 


consult the manu, eturers: 


239-242, GREAT LISTER STREET, BIRMINGHAM 7. Phone: Aston X 4061-2 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements should be addressed to the Advt. 
Manager, ‘The Architects’ Journal,” 9, 11 and 
13, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1, and 
should reach there by first post on Friday 
morning for inclusion in the following Thursday’s 
paper. 

Replies to Box Numbers should be addressed 
care of ‘‘The Architects’ Journal,” at the address 
given above. 


Public and Official Announcements 
258. per inch; each additional line, 2s. 

The enyayement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made throuyh a Locul 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a Scheduled 
Employment Agency if the applicant is a man 
aged 18-64 inclusive or a@ woman aged 18-59 
inclusive uness he or she or the employment, is 
excepted from the provisions of the Notification 
of Vacanies Order, 1952. 

OXFORD REGIONAL HOSPITAL BOARD. 

Applications are invited from qualified ARCHI- 
TECTS to fill the following post in the Regional 
Architect’s Department. Compulsory superannua- 
tion. A car is desirable. 

ASSISTANT ARCHITECT. £600 x £25 (7) x 
£30 (3)—£865 p.a. 

The age and experience of the candidate may 
= taken into consideration in fixing the starting 
salary. 

.Applications, stating age, training, qualifica- 
tions and previous experience, with the names of 
two referees, should be submitted to the Secretary, 
Oxford Regional Hospital Board, 43, Banbury 
Road, Oxford, not later than 28th January, 1954. 

14 


00 
CAMBRIDGE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT. 
Applications are invited for the appointment of 
a Planning Assistant, between A.P.T., Grades V 
and VIII, of the National Joint Council’s scales 
(salary: £595 to £835 per annum), according to 

experience. 

Candidates should be Corporate Members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and prefer- 
ably of the Town Planning Institute, and be able 
to drive a car. The successful candidate will be 
concerned with the Architectural aspects of the 
Department’s responsibilities. 

he post is a superannuable one, amd the 
successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination. The post is also subject to 
conditions of service from time to time approved 
by the Council, and to being terminated by either 
side giving to the other one month’s notice in 
writing. Financial assistance, up to £2 weekly for 
a period not exceeding six months, may be given 
if the person appointed cannot obtain housing 
accommodation and has to maintain his present 
residence in addition to the expense of residence 
in Cambridge. 

Applications, stating age, past and present 
appointments (with dates), experience. qualifica- 
tions, present salary, and the names of two 
referees, should be received by the undersigned, 
not later than the 8th February, 1954. 

CHARLES PHYTHIAN, 

. Clerk of the County Council. 
Shire Hall, Castle Hill, Cambridge. 1467 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF GATESHEAD. 
BOROUGH ENGINEER’S DEPARTMENT. 
Applications are invited for the following 

appointment : — 

ASSISTANT QUANTITY SURVEYOR. Grade 
A.P.T.. TIT (£525 £15 to £570) 

Candidates should have passed the Intermediate 
Examination of the R.I.C.S., and should have a 
sound knowledge of Quantity Surveying in all its 
branches, together with experience in Measure- 
ment, Abstracting and Billing. 

The appointment will be subject to the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and to one 
month’s notice on either side. 

The successful candidate will be required to 
pass a medical examination. 

Applications to be made on forms obtainable 
from G. Winters, B.E., A.M.I.C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Swinburne Street. 
Gateshead, 8; should be returned not later than 
Wednesday, 10th February, 1954. 

J. W. PORTER, 
Town Clerk. 


1507 


Town Hall, Gateshead, 8. 
16th January. 1954. 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
BOROUGH ARCHITECT AND PLANNING 
_ OFFICER’S DEPARTMENT. 
Applications are invited from Associates 
-I.B.A. for post of ASSISTANT ARCHITECT 
(£670 x £20 x £20 x £25—£735, plus London _  allow- 
ance). Enthusiasm and experience in Housing 
and Education Work required. Application forms 
(returnable by Monday, 15th February, 1954) from 
the Borough Architect and Planning Officer, 
Thomas E. North, O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A.; Dist.T.P., 
70, West Ham Lane, Stratford. E.15. 1533 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, qualified member of 
R.I.B.A. N.J.C. service conditions. Grade VIT. 
Medical examination. Motor car driving licence. 
Apply. giving age, present position, salary, and 
date appointment, previous appointments, names 
and addresses two persons for references. County 
Architect, Shire Hall. Gloucester. bv 3rd February. 
GUY H. DAVIS. 
Clerk of County Council. 
1528 


BRITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY. 
EAST MIDLANDS DIVISION. 2 
Applications are invited for the following posi- 
tions within the Division. 


CIVIL ENGINEER DRAUGHTSMEN, Con- 
struction Department. (Vacancy No. 1/54.) 
Candidates should have experience in design 


and detail of reinforced concrete structures, piled 
and slab foundations for heavy plant, culverts, 
cable subways, etc., for general building construc- 
tion drainage and sanitation schemes, associated 
with official and administrative buildings. 

he salary will be im accordance with Grade 5 
(£567-£671 per annum) or Grade 6 (£433-£567 per 
annum) of Schedule D of the National Joint Board 
Agreement. 

ENGINEERING DRAUGHTSMEN (ME- 
CHANICAL), Construction Department. (Vacancy 
No, 2/54.) 

Senior Draughtsmen are_ required’ in 
Mechanical Section of the Construction 
ment at North Wilford Power Station. 
should have experience in one or 
following :— 

(i) Design and layout of Power Station equip- 


the 
Depart- 
Candidates 
more of the 


ment, including turbo-alternators, boiler 
plant, coal and ash plant, and general 
station auxiliaries 

(ii) H.P. and L.P. steam and feed pipework. 


Condensing plant and feed heating systems. 

(iii) Conveyor plant. coal handling systems and 

material handling of station auxiliary 
equipment. 

Salary and conditions of service will be in 

accordance with the National Joint Board Agree- 

ment. Grade 5 (£567-£671 per annum) and Grade 6 


(£433-£567 per annum) of Schedule D, according 
to exnerience, 

ENGINEERING DRAUGHTSMEN  (ELEC- 
TRICAL), Construction Department. (Vacancy 
No. 3/54.) 


Candidates should have experience in the pre- 
paration of layouts and diagrams for the installa- 
tion of E.H.T. and L.T, Switchgear. transformers, 
E.H.T. and L.T. cables; knowledge of protective 
gear systems would be an advantage. 

The salary will be in accordance with Grade 5 
(£567-£671 per annum) or Grade 6 (£433-£567 per 
annum) of Schedule D of the National Joint 
Board Agreement. 

The ahove positions will be pensionable within 
the provisions of the British Electricity Authority 
and Area Roards Suverannuation Scheme. 

Applications shonld be submitted on the official 
form. which may be obtained from the Divisional 
Establishments Officer. British Electricity 
Authority. Barker Gate. Nottingham. and should 
be returned to the undersigned. Please quote 
Vacancy Number. 

L. F. JEFFREY. 
Divisional Controller. 
1506 


ASSISTANT ARCHITECT reonired in Surveyor’s 
denartment.of METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD, 
with exnerience in design, prenaration of plans 
and working drawings. specifications and onanti- 
ties for the erection of honses and offices. Salary 
scale: £778 x £27—£832. The selected candidate 
must be and continue to be an Associate Member 
of the Roval Institute of Rritish Architects whilst 
holding the position. Anplications. stating candi- 
date’s age, present position. salary, oualifications, 
etc.. and giving full particnlars of exnerience, 
shonld he addressed to The Surveyor, New River 
Head, Rosebery Avenue. E.C.1, endorsed “ Assis- 
tant Architect.” not later than 10 days after 
anpearance of this advertisement. Canvassing 
dissualifies. and relationshin to any member. 
officer or employee must be disclosed. 1532 

LONDON ELECTRICITY ROAR. 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN. 

Avplications are invited for the above position 
in the Architect’s Section of the Chief Engineer’s 
Denartment in Central London. Avplicants 
should be neat draughtsmen, and preferably have 
— several years’ experience in an Architect’s 
0 re. 

The vost is graded under Schedule “D” of the 
National Joint Board agreement as Grade 6—£458 
to £595 7s. per annum, inclusive of London allow- 
ance. 

Avplication forms obtainable from Secretary, 46, 
New Broad Street. E.C.2. to be returned com- 
pleted within 14 days of the publication of this 
advertisement. Please enclose addressed envelope 
and suote ref. V/1683/A. on envelope and all corre- 
spondence. 1541 


THE POLYTECHNIC, 
SCHOOL OF 


LONDON. W.1. 

ARCHITFECTTIRE, SURVEYING 

AND BUILDING. 
Annlications are invited for the nost of SENIOR 

LECTTRER FOR TOWN PLANNING. 

_ Candidates should have had practical experience 


in a Planning Office and should possess the 
Divloma of a recognised school and have been 
admitted an Associate Member of the Town 


Planning Institute. 

The Divloma in Planning awarded bv the School 
carries exemption from_the Final Examination 
of the Town Planning Institute. 

Salary accordance with the Burnham 
(Technical) Scale for Senior Lecturers. which 
commences at £1,040 and rises bv annual incre- 
ments of £25 to a maximum of £1.190, plus London 
allowance of £36 or £48 per annum. 4 

Further particulars and form of application may 
be obtained by sending a stamped addressed 
envelope to the undersigned. 

J.C. JONES, 
Director of Education. 
1516 
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SALOP COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 
Applications are invited for the following 
appointments to the Established Staff :— 
(4) SENIOR ASSISTANT ARCHITECTS, 
A.P.T., Grade IX (£815 to £935 p.a.). Applicants 
should be Registered Architects, 


QUANTITY 
A.P.T., Grade VIII or IX (£760 to £835, 
or £815 to £935 p.a.), depending on the qualifica. 
tions and experience of the successful applicant, 
Applicants should be Members of the Roya! Insti. 
tution of Chartered Surveyors (Sub-Division II], 
Quantities), and must be thoroughly experienced 
in the preparation of Bills of Quantities, esti. 


mating, interim valuations, final accounts and 
general contract procedure for large building 


projects. 

It is expected that housing accommodation in 
tie form of a flat will be available in the near 
future if required by the successful applicant for 
each of these appointments. Until the flat is 
available or other accommodation obtained, a 
separation allowance of not exceeding 30s. a week 
will be paid to a married officer taking up this 
appointment, together with third-class return rail- 
way fare once a month to visit his family, such 
allowances to be limited to a period of six months 
or until such time as the officer is able to obtain 
accommodation for himself and his family in 
Shropshire, whichever is the earlier. 

Application forms and conditions of the appoint- 
ments may be obtained from the County Archi- 
tect, C. H. Simmons, A.R.1.B.A., Dip.T.P., Column 
House, London Road, Shrewsbury, to whom they 
must be returned, accompanied by copies of three 
recent testimonials, not later than Friday, 19th 
February, 1954. _ 1520 

MODELLER.—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
FOR SCOTLAND invite applications for post of 
Assistant Modeller (unestablished). Applicants 
should have basic knowledge of woodwork and 
ability to make small components with accuracy. 
Experience in light metal work or _ cardboard 
modelling an advantage, but not essential. Work 
mainly concerned with architectural, town plan- 


ning and landscape models. Inclusive salary 
within range £275-£550 per amnum. Placing 
according to experience. Form of application from 
Establishment Officer (Room 30), St. Andrew’s 
House, Edinburgh, 1, must be returned by 13th 
February, 1954. 1508 


MIDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION  COM- 
MITTEE—CLERK OF WORKS required, to 
supervise the erection of Middle Beck No. 2 
County Secondary School (480 pupils), the contract 
period being approximately two years.  Appli- 
cants should have experience of large contract 
works and a thorough knowledge of all building 
trades. Salary : £12 per week. Form of application 
and detailed information obtainable from Director 
of Education, Education Offices, Woodlands Road, 
Middlesbrough. Final date for application: 1st 
February, 1954. 1466 

NORTHAMPTON BOROUGH ARCHITECT'S 

DEPARTMENT. 

SENIOR ASSISTANT ARCHITECT (EDUCA- 

TION), A.P.T., VII (£710-£785). ; 

Particulars of appointment and form of applica- 
tion to be returned by 10th February may be 
obtained from the Borough Architect’s Depart- 
ment, Guildhall, Northampton. 

C. E. VIVIAN ROWE, Town Chee 
te) 


LANARK COUNTY COUNCIL require ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSISTANTS for the County Pro- 
perty Department at Motherwell on the following 
salary grades :— 

A.P.T., Grade VII (£745-£820). 
A.P.T., Grade V(a) (£660-£720). 

Must be A.R.I.B.A. and have thorough know- 
ledge of Architectural work, with practical experi- 
ence in design and preparation of working draw- 


ings. 
A.P.T., Grade II (£520-£565). 

Must have completed five years’ pupilage and 
be conversant with Architectural practice up to 
Intermediate standard. 

Posts superannuable. 
canvassing. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experi- 
ence, together with names and addresses of three 
referees, should be sent to the County Architect, 
34, Albert Street, Motherwell, Lanarkshire, not 
later than 13th February, 1954. 1556 


COUNTY OF CORNWALL. | 

Applications are invited for the appointment in 

the County Architect’s Department of an ASSIS- 
TANT ARCHITECT, on Grade VII (£710-£785). 


Medical examination. No 


Applicants must be Associates of the R.I.B.A- 


or hold equivalent qualifications, and have good 
experience in the preparation of sketch plans, 
working drawings and details for all County build- 
ings, including those for the Education Committee. 

The usual conditions of the Local Government 
service will apply. 

Applications, accompanied by a copy of two 
recent testimonials and the names of two persons 
to whom reference can be made, should be re- 
ceived by the County Architect, County Hall, 
Truro, not later than Monday, the 15th February, 


1954 
E. T. VERGER, ; 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County Hall, Truro. 
January, 1954. 1552 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of 
a RESEARCH OFFICER in the County Planning 
Officer’s Department. The salary will be in accord- 
ance With the National Salary Scales on A.P.T., 
Grades VI-VII (£670-£785). 4 
“Candidates should preferably have a Degree of a 
British University in Geography, Economics or 
Sociology, and have had practical experience in 
research and survey work. Ability in statistical 
analysis and graphic representation will be an 
advantage. It will also be an advantage if 
applicants have a qualification in Town Planning 
and have had some experience in the preparation 
of Development Plans. 

The appointment is pensionable and will be 
subject to a satisfactory medical report. Officers 
using their own cars when travelling on County 
Council duties will receive travelling allowances 
on the county scale for the time being in force. 
In approved cases the County Council are pre- 
pared to assist newly appointed staff to meet 

Applications, stating age, education, qualifica- 


tions and experience, together with a copy of one 
testimonial and the names and addresses of two 
persons to whom reference may be made, should 
be sent to the County Planning Officer, Litton 
Lodge, Clifton Road, Winchester, not later than 
the 10th February, ; 1555 
GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN IRELAND. 
ASSISTANT ARCHITECT. 

Applications are invited for the unestablished 
post of ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, Class IT, in the 
Ancient Monuments branch of the Ministry of 
Finance. Salary : £675 £25—£750  £30—£960 x 
£40—£1,000. Entry point depends on age. Mini- 
mum of scale is linked to age 26, with an increase 
of one increment for each year above that age, 
subject to a maximum entry point of £900. 

Applicants must be Registered Architects. They 
should have specialised knowledge of the main- 
tenance and presentation of ancient monuments 
and have had experience in the study and record- 
ing of archeological sites and historic buildings. 
Proficiency in draughtsmanship and photography 
would be an advantage. 

Preference will be given to suitably qualified 
ex-Servicemen who served in H.M. Forces in the 
1914-18 or 1939-45 wars, provided fhe Ministry is 
satisfied that such candidates are, or within a 
reasonable time will be, able to discharge the 
duties efficiently. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Director of Establishments, Ministry of Finance, 
Stormont, Belfast. to whom they should be re- 
turned with copies of two recent testimonials, so 
as to reach him not later than 15th February, 1954. 
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CITY OF LEICESTER. 
CITY ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited tor the following 
appointments in the Housing Section, Municipal 
Offices, Cnarles Street, Leicester :— 

(a) ASSISTANT ARCHITECT. A.P.T., Grade 
V (£595 to £645 p.a.). 

(b) ASSISTANT QUANTITY SURVEYOR. 
A.P.T., Grades VI-VII (£670 to £785 p.a.). X 

JANTITY SURVEYING ASSISTANT. 
A.P.T., Grades LV-V (£555 to £645 p.a.). 

(d) QUANTITY SURVEYING ASSISTANT. 
A.P.T., Grades I-III (£465 to £570 p.a.). ‘ 

Applicants for (a) must be Registered Archi- 
tects, and preference will be given to those holding 
a recognised Architectural qualification, and with 
housing experience. : 

Applicants for (b) must be Chartered Quantity 
Surveyors. 

The salary grade for (c) and (d) will be accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. Applicants 
for Grades III and IV must have passed the Inter- 
mediate Examination R.1L.C.S. (Quantities Sub- 
Division), and those for Grade V must have passed 
the Final Examination R.I.C.S. (Quantities Sub- 
Division). 

The appointments will be subject to the 
National Scheme of Conditions of Service, the 
passing of a medical examination, and to one 
month’s notice on either side. 

Applications, stating age, experience and quali- 
fications, past and present appointments, with 
present salary, together with copies of two recent 
testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned 
not later than Wednesday, 10th February, 1954. 

J. H. LLOYD OWEN, B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., 
City Architect. 
10, Loseby Lane. Leicester. 1553 
CORPORATION OF GREENOCK. 
BURGH ENGINEER AND MASTER OF WORKS 
DEPARTMENT. 

QUANTITY SURVEYOR required for the office 
of the Burgh Engineer and Master of Works 
within the Grade A.P.T., VII (£745-£820). 

Candidates should have experience in a Quantity 
Surveyor’s office and be capable of taking off, 
billing, checking accounts, taking site measure- 
ments and preparation of final accounts with a 
minimum of supervision. Preference will be given 
to applicants who have passed the examinations 
of the Royal Institute of Chartered Surveyors. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, present 
and previous appointments, etc., together with the 


names of two referees, should be submitted to the 
undersigned on or before Monday, 15th February, 


1954 
rae _ JOHN LIDDELL, Town Clerk. 
Municipal Buildings, Greenock. 
22nd January, 1954. 1550 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOOTLE. 
SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAMME. 
Applications are invited for the appointment of 
an ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, A.P.T., IV (£555- 

£600 per annum). | 

The appointment is of a temporary nature for 
a minimum period of three years. 

Application forms are obtainable the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bootle, to whom 
they should be returned by Friday, 12th Feb- 


ruary, 1954. 
HAROLD PARTINGTON, 
Town Clerk. 
1554 


WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
_ ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited for the post of ARCHI- 
a ASSISTANT, Grade A.P.T., IL (£495 
to £540). 

The successful candidate will be required to 
pass a medical examination, and the appointment 
is subject to the conditions of the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Act, 1937. 

Application forms are obtainable from G. R. 
Barnsley, F.R.1.B.A., County Architect. Shire 
Hall, Warwick, to whom they should be returned 
by 8th February, 1954. 
L. STEPHENS, 


erk of the Council. 
Shire Hall, Warwick. 1551 


Architectural Appointments Vacant 


4 lines or under, 78. 6d.; each additional line, 28. 


The engagement of persons answering these 
adrertisements must be made through a Local 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a Scheduled 
Employment Agency if the applicant is a man 
aged 18-64 inclusive or a woman aged 18-59 
inclusive unless he or she is, or the employment, is 
excepted from the prorisions of the Notification 
of Vacancies Order. 1952. 

BOX No. 1164—10/12/53. 
HE advertisers acknowledge and thank the 
very many applicants for their replies, and 
take this opportunity of advising them that they 
have now made satisfactory arrangements. No 
further acknowledgment will be given. 1509 
A SENIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 

é required, full experience in preparation of 
Working Drawings, Details. and supervision of 
office and Industrial Buildings in the London 
Area. Good knowledge of construction and design 
essential. Apply in writing giving full particu- 
lars of qualifications, age, experience and salary 
required to Box 9829. 


> 


LAMINATED FELT 


Telegrams: “CESLYM”’, LONDON. 


| ASPHALTE with a Service 
that Excels every Way 


ROOFINGS WITH VARIOUS 
FINISHES @ PITCHMASTIC @ TAR PAVING @ ASPHALTE 
ROOFING, TANKING ETC., IN NATURAL ROCK OR 
MASTIC ASPHALTE ® COLOURED ASPHALTE PAVING OR FLOORING 
EXCEL ASPHALTE CO LTD Broadway Chambers, Hammersmith, W.6 


Telephone: RiVerside 6052 (5 lines) 


ON APPROVED 
LIST OF ALL 


GOVERNMEN?1 
DEPTS. 


simple matter. 


Ixv 


offers all the advantages of ‘the traditional 
brick garage at considerably lower. cost 


It has been specially designed for easy erection by unskilled labour. 
The detailed notes and drawings provided make assembly on site a 
Made of high-grade, reinforced concrete, with 
asbestos roofing and stout timber doors, it is attractive in appear- 
ance and, although very strong and permanent, it can easily be 
taken apart and moved if desired. 
vermin-proof and gains the ready approval of all local authorities. 


The Marley Concrete Garage 


It is fireproof, rot-proof and 


From £50 Complete 


Available in widths of 7ft. roins., oft. 2ins., r1ft. roins. and 13ft. 2ins. in lengths 


as required. 


Delivery free within a radius of 75 miles of Romford, Guildford or Cheltenham 


Write for illustrated brochure 


THE MARLEY TILE CO. LTD. 
Stifford Rd., South Ockendon, NR. ROMFORD. 
Telephone: TILBURY 893 


FARM AND FACTORY BUILDINGS 


y 13th 
1508 
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ENIOR and JUNIOR ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANTS and JUNIOR QUANTITY 
SURVEYING ASSISTANT required for Cotswold 
office, with varied practice. State age, qualifica- 
tions, experience, and salary required. Pyle & 
Saint, Chartered Architects, Thomas Street House. 
Cirencester, Glos. 153 


VACANCY exists for an experienced ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN or a qualified 
ASSISTANT with a firm of Chartered Architects 
in Windhoek, South-West Africa. Salary between 
£50 and £65 per month, depending on oe 
Applications should be made in writing to P.O 
Box 980, Windhoek, stating previous experience, 
and should be accompanied. by samples of work. 
1 


444 
IOR ASSISTANT 


required by London 
Architects to work on contemporary schemes. 
Capable of controlling working drawing group. 
Salary £750 per annum. Box 1396. 
CO-OPERATIVE W SOCIETY. LTD., 
ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT, LONDON. 
SSISTANT ARCHITECTS required, of Inter- 
mediate R.I.B.A. standard, capable of pre- 
paring sketches, working drawings and details 
under supervision of Senior Architects, 


and 

JUNIOR SHOPFITTING DRAUGHTSMAN— 
must have completed National Service. 

The appointments are permanent, 
prospects of up-grading. 

Successful candidates will be required to undergo 
medical examination for compulsory superannua- 
tion scheme. 

Applications, stating age, experience, qualifica- 
tions and salary required, to W. J. Reed, 

-B.A.. Chief Architect, Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Ltd., 99, Leman Street, London, a 


Intermediate or Final standard, with know- 
ledge and experience domestic work. Particulars 


and offer 


to Secretary, Bournville Village Trust, Estate 
Office, Bournville, Birmingham, 30. _1534 
UNIOR ASSISTANT required, country 


practice, Bedfordshire. Offers varied experi- 
ence. Intermediate not seaeiee. Reply, stating 
history and salary. Box 1480 


ASSISTANT required in ~ Gheimaford office of 
busy practice, with wide variety of work 
on hand. Scope for initiative. 
particulars. to Box 1481. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS requ required by 
i Architects. Five Ways, Birmingham, under- 
taking commercial and industrial work. Senior 
and Junior posts vacant. Box 1537. 


Apply, with full 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT required by 
large firm of building and civil engineering 
contractors for the development of Housing 
Estates in the Midlands. Good salary and 
prospects for young Architect with seen and 
commercial ideas. Reply to Box 150 
RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 
ye Intermediate standard. Full particulars to 
W. S. Hattrell & Partners, 1, Queens Road, 
Coventry. 1535 
IRMINGHAM office, busy on contemporary 
design, Schvols, bcclesiastical anu industrial 
projects, urgently require ASSISTANT, qualified 
or good Intermediate. Salary according to experi- 
ence. Please reply, giving details of age, experi- 
ence, and when free, to Box 1477. 
RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS required for 
L busy practice engaged upon schools, indus- 
trial buildings, offices, etc. Write, giving full 
particulars of qualifications, experience and salary 
required, to Johns & Slater, F./A.R.I.B.A., 32, 
Foundation Street, Ipswich. 1536 


7s ANT required for busy general practice 
ye in North Herts. R.1.B. A, Intermediate. 
Write, giving particulars and stating salary, Box 
1548. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. 
a industrial and domestic practice. Able to 
deal with working drawings, detailing, etc. 
Salary: £350-£450, according to experience. Apply 
with full particulars to Newman, Levinson & 
Partners, 54, Baker Street, London, W.1.  Tel.: 
WEL beck 0926/7 1557 

RC HITECTU RAL DR. AU UGHTSMEN | required 

with at least 10 years’ office experience in 
London. Salary range: £700 to £1,000. Long- 
established London office. ’Phone LANgham — 


required. 


~ Commercial, 


QNHIEF ARCHITECTURAL 
quired; small, busy, 
Salary approximately £800, 
ence and ability. 
Box 1514. 


ASSISTANT re- 
contemporary office. 
according to experi- 
Write, stating full particulars, 


END Architect urgently re quires 

ASSISLANTS. Salary: £10 per week 
Fuil particulars, inciuding age and details of ey. 
perience, to box 1510 


RCHITECTU RAL ASSISTANT required fo 
& Architect’s Department of large Maidstone 
brewery. Applicants, who should be aged 30 40, 
must be good draughtsmen, with a sound know. 
ledge of construction. Previous experience in the 
Licensed Trade not essential. The appointinent jg 
pensionable, and salary will be according to quali. 
fications and experience. Reply with full details 
to box 1511. 


ANT ARCHITECT (A.R.1.B. A.) te 
quired for period April, 1954, to April, 1956, 
Please write, giving experience ‘and Salary re. 
quired, William & Segar Ower, Chartered Archi- 
tects, Palmyra Square Chambers, Warrington, 

1414 
ASSISTANT “ARCHITECT required. Write, 
i stating experience and salary required, to 
Portess & Richardson, Lloyds Bank Chambers, 
Peterborough. 1529 


RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS 
preterably qualified, in office with extensive 
general practice, Apply, stating full details of 
experience, age, and salary required, to Kitching 
& Co., 21, Albert Road, Middlesbrough, Yorks, 
1525 
Assist ANT ARCHITECTS required by a large 
P commercial organisation. Sound all round 
training in the profession essential, including 
supervision of work. Excellent opportunities for 
men of initiative. Apply in writing, giving details 
of experience, age, and salary required, to Box 
AJ895, LPE, 110, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 1533 
UILDING SURVEYORS, City, require 
JUNIOR ARCHITECTURAL DRAUG HTS. 
MAN, with Technical School and Drawing Office 
training. Interesting work and good prospects. 
4 rite, _— age, experience, and salary required, 
30x 1521 


required, 


ENIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (age 
30/45) required by City firm of Chartered 
Surveyors to undertake important restoration and 
redevelopment projects in the London area. Per- 
manent post of variety, interest. and_ responsi- 
bility. Salary: £700-£800 y1. Write. giving age, 
experience, and qualificatitis. Box 1512. 


interested contemporary design and colour, 
required by established London firm. Office ex- 
perience not essential. Model making ability 
desirable. Salary: £600-£700 per annum. Box 1522. 


Architectural Appointments Wanted 

ENIOR ASSISTANT (32) desires change. 
Central or South London preferred. Compre- 
hensive experience. Box 1397. 


BESTOL. Job required by student R.IBA. 
Near Final stage. Appreciates responsibility, 
Salary by arrangement. Box 842. 

‘NHARTERED ARCHITECT requires first-class 


/ appointment. General experience. Present 
salary £840 p.a. Box 1526. 


Own car. 


EETO SERVICE 

1S PROMPT 
AND EFFICIENT 
EETO—The original 
sectional jackets— 
The standard by 
which others 
are judged 


zontal 


EETO 
RIVER STREET, BOLTON, LANCS. Te 


CYLINDER 
JACKETS 


Cylinders, 
angular & Square Tanks 


INSULATIONS 
|. BOLTON 3764 


* 


Building Contractors 


| Stobion Works. 
King James 


Southwark, set 


Telephone 
Waterloo 5474 


(3 lines) 


Jackets available for Hori- 


Rect- 


1988(2074) A_ rafter in the roof 


of Chichester 


_ Watch Beetle. 
Ixvi 


HYDE STREET - WINCHESTER .- 


Expert treatment of 


timber decay 


The insidious workings of the 
Death Watch Beetle are often not 
apparent until serious damage has 
been done. Only the scientific use 
of a Penetrating and persistent 
insecticide will eradicate these 
borers. “WYKAMOL” poly- 
chlornaphthalene can be cot 
fidently recommended and_ the 
experience and technical skill of 
our staff is at your disposal. 


Send for hes Technical Brochure: 
“The Control of INSECT and FUN- 
GAL DESTROVERS oF TIMBER.” 


For advice and further details write to: 


Cathedral showing RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD. 


Members of the British Wood Preserving inaieties 
Tel.: 2537 
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sibility, 
842. 


TAFF ARCHITECT, etc., requires similar 
position, London or Southern. 30 years’ ex- 
perience in Industrial, Commercial, Domestic, 
etc., Surveys. Reports, Designing, Detailing, 
Specific ations, Supervising, etc. Schedule avail- 
able. 26 years With one grand firm. Experienced 
car driver. Age 56. Free lst February. Box 1517. 
GENIOR ASSISTANT, free now, seeks re- 
sponsible post in Architect’s office, prefer- 
ably in London area. 30 years’ all-round experi- 
ence. Car owner. G. W. Hill, 14, Cambridge 
Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W.11. *Phone 
BAT. 7292. 841 


Other Appointments Vacant 


4 lines or under, 78 6d.; each additional line, 28 
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MODELS 
6 lines or under. 12s. 6d.; each additional line, 28. 1883. 


R.1.B.A. (37) seeks post as CHIEF or 
ASSISTANT small partner. John B. THORP BY 
ship to at least equal present salary of £900. 98 GRAY’ 
preferred. ide contemporary experience over 
Fears, Hox 1640, PUBLICBUILDINGS TELEPHONE: 
OUNG A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.1., wishes to join INTERIORS HOLBORN IOI! 


established firm with view to future partner- 
ship. Thorough knowledge of principles of are hi- 
tectural design, contemporary outlook, 5 years’ 
varied office experience. Preferably buf not neces- 
sarily in London area or within 100 mile radius of 
ia Capital available if required. ARCHITECTURAL & CONTEMPORARY 
ox 1519. 


SIGN LETTERS 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a Local 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or u Scheduled 
Employment Agency if the applicant is a man 
aged 18-64 inclusive or a woman aged 18-59 
inclusive unless he or she or the employment, ia 
excepted from _the of the Notification 
Vacancies Order, 


HE Architects’ “Journal ” requires a 
DRAUGHTSMAN, to assist in the pre- 
paration of final ink drawings for Working Details 
and Information Sheets. Good draughtsmanship, 
a knowledge of building construction, and a keen 
interest in the above type of work are necessary. 
Write to the Editor (Information Sheets), 9, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1, stating age, architec- 
tural training, and experience (if any). 1429 
UILDING Department of West End Company 
requires good versatile SENIOR DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. who is capable of quick and accurate work 
and free-hand sketches. Good salary paid to right 
man. Box 1542. 
SSISTANT BUILDING SURVEYOR (age 
25/35) required by Chartered Surveyors 
(City). Experienced in measuring, specifying, 
and supervising works to Business premises and 
with knowledge of Dilapidations. Member R.I.C.S. 
preferred. Salary £600 p.a., with good prospects. 
Box 1513 
RAUGHTSWOMAN required for busy Archi- 
tects’ og London. Five-day week. Full 
details to Box 1 NEE 
FNTERIOR ATION.—Charles Hammond, 
Ltd., requires a DRAUGHTSMAN, with ex- 


first-class perience and knowledge of interior decoration in 
Present the traditional manner. Apply in writing, 165. 
Sloane Street, S.W.1. 1539 


ent of 
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s of the 
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Brochure: 


LTD. 


el.: 2537 


Services Offered 
4 lines or under, 78. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 


PECIFICATIONS for new or alteration work, 
surveys and detailed drawings, quantities, 
variations, measured, final accounts, reports, etc. 
Quantity Surveyor. LIV. 1839, or Box 1352. 
X2ERIENCED STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 
would be pleased to assist in Design, Detail- 
ing and Inspection in timber, steel and concrete 
of all types, including prestressed concrete. 
Box 1531. 
RCHITECT offers part-time services, evenings 
a and week-ends, to others in London area 
and Home Counties. Designs, Perspectives, Work- 
ing Drawings, Details. *Phone PAL. 3419. 
Box 1546. 
ADY TRACER (free lance), 10 years’ experi- 
ence in Arch., Elect. and Mech. Eng. Reason- 
able charges. Speed, accuracy, and neatness 
assured. Box 1545. 
E CORBUSIER. Picasso. Summer visit. 
Marseilles, Cannes. Join small mixed group. 
15 days. 27 gns. inclusive. S.A.E. Box 1518. 


For Sale or Wanted 


4 lines or under, 78. 6d.; each additional line, 28 


ECONDITIONED EX-ARMY HUTS, and 

manufactured buildings. Timber, Asbestos 
Nissen type, Hall type, etc. All sizes and prices 
Write, call, or telephone, Universal Supplier 
(Belvedere), Ltd., Dept. 25, Crabtree a 
Belvedere, Kent. Tel.: Erith 2948. 680: 


5/33 “ Ward” Portable Petrol-driven 
a Concrete Mixers for Sale. Full details from 
Thos. W. Ward, Ltd., Albion Works, Sheffield. 1544 


OLYAT “Durham” type 25-gal. Tank for 
. Sale. Fitted with immersion heater. Also 
5-doz. assorted Prestex fittings. Box 1547. 


IN A VARIETY OF METALS AND FINISHES 


Miscellaneous SEND FOR BOOKLET 
4 lines or under. 78. 6d., each additional line, 28 WARD & CO. 
J. the 4 GLOUCESTER STREET BRISTOL 2 
° a xing of all types of Fencing, Gates 3 
and Cloakroom Equipment. Harvest Works. Telephone: 21536 


% 107, St. Paul’s Read. N.1. Canonbury 2061. 


always specify MASTERF Messrs. 
& Gates, Ltd., fourteen, Gate, 
London, W.1. 9926 
RCHITECT setting up own practice wishes 
to share or take accommodation with _ tele- 
phone, for a temporary period, pending establish- 
ing his own permanent office. Box_1436. 
BUILDING SITES. 
REEHOLD Building Site for Shop and 
accommodation over. Perry Vale, S.E.23. Itoh 
Plans passed and licence ready. Apply Owner, Seap 
Box 1543. 
ROFESSIONAL OFFICES suitable for Archi- 
tect. In Portman Square area. Exceedingly 
light and spacious. Approximately 1,000 sq. ft. 
Rental £825 p.a. inclusive. Reply Box 1524. 


MADE BY GEORGE ELLISON LIMITED - PERRY BARR - BIRMINGHAM - 228 


Educational Announcements 
4 lines or under. 78 6d.: each additional line, 2s. 


AND EXAMS.—Stuart Stanley ABSOLUTE NON-COMBUSTIBILITY WITH 


af D U R A T E E L 


repare Studentsa by correspondence 


10. "i detatde Street, Strand. W.C.2. TEM. 1603/4. COMPOSITE STEEL & ASBESTOS ROOFING 
ra exam neludain 

nary and LQ. Special Test conducted by the Asbestos Sheeting conforms to Standard Ill 

Ellis School (Principal: A B. Waters. M.B.E.. Building Specification and combines mech- 

-A.), anical strength with high fire resistance. 

of, 4471 Desc n 

request. 7020 DURABILITY - SAFETY - LOW MAINTENANCE 


Send for data to manufacturers :— 
Durasteel Ltd., Oldfield Lane, Greenford, Middx 
Tel.: WAXlow 105! (P.B.X.) 


COURSES for all R.1.B.A. EXAMS. 
Postal tuition in History, Testimonies, Design, Calcu- 

lations, Materials, Construction, Structures, Hygiene, 
Specifications, Professional Practice, etc. Aliso in 


general educational subjects. 


ELLIS SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Principal: A. B. Waters, M.B.E., G.M., F.R.1.B.A. 

1038 OLD BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.7 —|+| A 

Phone: KEN 4477 and at Worcester — F | N G 7 

HOT WATER’ SUPPLIES 


AND VENTILATION 
for 

INDUSTRIAL @ COMMERCIAL 

AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS 


CHAS. P. 


by MORRIS |||! 


Herbert Morris Ltd 


Loughborough 
Engineering branches in London, Glasgow & CO.LTD 
Manchester. Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, 65, 65a SOUTHWARK ST. 
Newcastle, Cardiff, Bristol, Dundee, Liver- LONDON, S.E.1. Phone : WAT 4144 


pool, Nottingham, Bury St. Edmunds, Belfast 


orrice: 167, VICTORIA ST., S.W.l. 
TEL. VIC. 1000 
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FIRESIDE TRIPLE SOCKET 


Provides generous facilities at 
greatly reduced cost. , 


“TWIN TWO ” 


Doubles any 5 amp Point. Ideal 
as auxiliary to Fireside unit. 


DAY 


ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES 


for Modern Housing 


Designed to blend with the attractive architecture of modern 
buildings and to comply with the latest authoritative require- 
ments for post war housing, New Day accessories combine 
a discreet styling with exceptional electrical performance 
and unique labour-saving features which effect considerable 
saving in the cost of their installation. 


For example the New Day Triple Units only involve the 


COST, cutting-away and fitting of ONE box instead of the 
THREE required for separate units. 


Samples gladly supplied to Architects for inspection. 


NEW DAY 


ELECTRICAL ACCESSORIES LTD 


136-8 Mary Street, Birmingham 12 
Phone : Calthorpe 2621 


SWITCHED RING-MAIN 


13 amp Socket & Plug for 
1-GANG BS1363 Box. 


13 AMP RING-MAIN 


Socket & Plug for 1-GANG 
BS1363 Box. 
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The busy beaver bows to Briggs who have, like 
his kind, found the perfect natural resistant to 
dampness. Natural Bitumen applied with all the 
skill ot modern science offers in ‘* Aqualite’’ the 
perfect answer to the dampcourse problems ot 
Architects and Builders. 


BITUMEN DAMPCOURSE 


“Laid in a minute.... 


lasts as long as the wall!” 


WILLIAM BRIGGS & SONS LTD. DUNDEE. 
LONDON ; Vauxhall Grove, $.W.8. 


Branches Aberdeen, Belfast, sristol, cdinburgh, 
lasgow Leicester, Liverpool, Norwich 


BRITAIN’S SUPER “SASH CORD 


Weatherproofed by scientific process 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


Specified by Housing Directors, 
Architects, Surveyors, Builders, etc. 


© Weatherproof 
@ Non Stretch 
@ Durable 


Sash Cords do not 


break, they Rot. @ Long 

Stop the Rot, fit Life 
@ Low rade Mar' 

EVERLASTO No. 519412 


Supplied in knots 

of 36ft., 50ft., 100ft. 
and coils of 1000ft, 
and 5000ft. lengths, 


Weatherproof and Rot Proof 


SASH CORD 


Also Ideal for Colour Poles, 
Aerial Poles, Inside Clothes 
Airer Rails, etc., etc. 


JAMES LEVER & SONS LTD 


Everlasto Cordage Work 
Delph Street * BOLTON 


ENDLESS CORD 
STRONG - DURABLE 
Ask for details and prices 


MAVITTA 


DRAFTING MACHINES 


A complete range of Drafting Machines for Boards up to 
50 feet long, both vertical and horizontal. 


Adjustable Drawing Stands and Boards. 
Mathematical Scales in various materials. 
Surveyor’s Rods. 

Isometric Projection Machines. 


THE MASTER—latest 
in our range— Linkage 
by steel bands and 
pulleys—360 degrees 
rotation of index head — 
automatic location of 
main angles by press but- 
ton through knob—quick 
release of head for lining 
up to drawings—counter 
balanced for vertical 
use—modern styling and 
high quality finish. 


FULL CATALOGUE ON 
APPLICATION 


The MAVITTA DRAFTING MACHINES LTD. 


HIGHLANDS ROAD - SHIRLEY - BIRMINGHAM 
Phone: SOLIHULL/2231/2. Grams: Mavitta, B’ham 
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Horizontal tube inserted in Going up. The next Millframe Half-turn plate, tighten bolt. Millframes of special light- 
Millframe Coupler. Half-turn the slides quickly into position on Millframes are then secured to fauge steel tube give high 
spring steel plate—it’s fast! the verticals of H-FRAME below. give standard lift height of 6’. speed erection and dismantling. 
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